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Survey of the World 


At the election 
The Political Campaign in Vermont, on 

the 3d, the Re- 
publicans failed to show a majority over 
all, and the choice of State officers was 
left for the Legislature, which, it is ex- 
pected, will elect the Republican candi- 
dates. According to the latest reports, 
the votes were cast as follows: Repub- 
lican, 26,259; Democratic, 20,350; 
Roosevelt Progressive, 15,800; Prohibi- 
tion, 1,443; Socialist, 1,181. Comparison 
with the similar election of 1908 shows 
that the Democrats gained 4,397, while 
the Roosevelt and Republican total gave 
a plurality over the Democratic vote of 
21,709, against 29,645 four years ago. 
Substantially all of the Roosevelt votes 
were drawn from the Republican party. 
The result is considered in our editorial 
pages. In Ohio, on the same day, 
forty-two constitutional amendments 
were submitted to the people and all 
were adopted except the one for woman 
suffrage and, possibly, the one abolishing 
capital punishment. Among the amend- 
ments adopted are those providing for 
the initiative and referendum, power to 
fix a minimum wage, eight-hour day on 
public works, abolition of prison contract 
labor, preference primaries, income and 
inheritance taxes, double liability of bank 
stockholders, home rule for cities and 
licenses for saloons. In Ohio, the 
Roosevelt party has nominated Arthur 
I.. Garford for Governor. Senator 
Cummins publishes a statement saying 
he will vote for Mr. Roosevelt, but he 
opposes the nomination of a third party 
ticket in Iowa. Mr. Taft, he says, is not 
a Progressive and was nominated by a 
minority. Senator Bourne will sup- 














port Mr. Roosevelt. Seeking to explain 
the letters in which the latter declined to 
accept him as an intermediary in behalf 
of the Standard Oil Company, he says 


. that in 1908 he took Mr. Archbold to the 


White House, desiring to promote the 
enactment of a Federal incorporation 
law and in this way to solve the Trust 
problem. He also sought to prevent a 
continuation of the panic by bringing 
about a settlement between the company 
and the Government. Mr. Archbold was 
in favor of Federal incorporation ——— 
It is expected that Mr. Roosevelt will 
testify on October 2 as to campaign con- 
tributions. Probably J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan will be a witness, and the committee 
may decide to summon John D. Rocke- 
feller. At the California primaries, 
last week, there was a large majority for 
the Roosevelt-Johnson organization’s 
control of the Republican State conven- 
tion. This shows that Roosevelt electors 
will go on the official ballot and that the 
supporters of Mr. Taft must resort to 
petition. In notifying Aaron S. Wat- 
kins of his nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent by the Prohibition party, Clinton N. 
Howard characterized other nominees as 
follows: 








“Taft is a milk-fed elephant, with a broken 
tusk; Wilson is a lion’s whelp, clean of 
tooth and claw, led by an ass; Roosevelt is a 
‘great and mighty wind,’ which raises the 
dust and creates political astigmatism among 
the people.” 


In an address at New London, Mr. Taft 
opposed the Democratic bill which pro- 
vided a seven years’ tenure for Govern- 
ment clerks in Washington. No old 
clerk there, he said, need fear discharge 
during his term of office, unless there 
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were provision by law for a civil service 
pension to keep him from want in his 
old age. Benedict Arnold, he remarked, 
had given us a warning not to follow a 
selfish ambition and to desire “to crawl 
into power over some one else.”” No one 
who studied the brilliancy of Arnold and 
his ambitions could fail to regret that 
love of self and desire for power had led 
him “into that path which made him the 
greatest traitor of our times.” Gov- 
ernor Wilson will oppose ex-Senator 
James Smith, Jr., who has filed a petition 
announcing his candidacy for the na- 
tional Senate at the approaching pri- 
maries. Mr. Smith says he is a Progres- 
sive and an earnest supporter of Wilson 
and Marshall. The Governor will soon 
make a tour in the Middle West. Speak- 
ing at Buffalo last week, he attacked 
parts of the Roosevelt platform, assert- 
ing that provision for a minimum wage 
was in the interest of employers and de- 
cidedly to the disadvantage of working- 
men; also, that the new party proposed 
to legalize monopolies. Mr. Roosevelt 
went westward on the 2d, intending to 
make speeches for a month. At the end 
of last week he was in Montana. In the 
course of his addresses he has said that 
Governor Wilson was nominated by 
bosses; that a great majority of Wall 
Street men who have been guilty of ob- 
noxious practices in Trusts support the 
Governor because they know he is not 
hostile to them; that talk about tariff is 
“only a red herring drawn across the 
trail to divert attention from the work 
of social readjustment and industrial re- 
form’; and that adoption of free trade 
would be ruinous. He ridiculed the 
assertion that he wanted to rule like a 
king. “Other things I might like to be,” 
he said, “but not a king. The constitu- 
tional monarch of the present time comes 
nearer being a cross betwen a perpetual 
Vice-President and the leader of soci- 
ety’s Four Hundred than anything else I 
know.” Secretary Stimson, Mr. 
Roosevelt's candidate for Governor of 
New York. two years ago, says that Mr. 
Roosevelt “has done more harm to the 
advancement of pure political and better 
governmental conditions than any other 
one man or combination of men that has 
meddled with political affairs in a great 
many years.” 
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At the New York . 
State Convention 
of the Roosevelt 
Progressive party, held in Syracuse last 
week, Oscar S. Straus, who has been 
Minister to Turkey and Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, was nominated for 
Governor, and I. M. Davenport for 
Lieutenant Governor. The latter was 
temporary chairman and Mr. Straus was 
presiding as permanent chairman when 
he was nominated. A full State ticket 
was named. The nominees for Judges of 
the Court of Appeals are Carlos C. Al- 
den, dean of the Buffalo Law School, 
and George W. Kirchway, recently dean 
of the Law School ot Columbia Uni- 
versity. For the first place on the ticket 
there was a contest between the friends 
of William H. Hotchkiss, chairman of 
the State Committee, and the supporters 
of William A. Prendergast, Comptroller 
of New York City. Both had been placed 
in nomination (altho Mr. Hotchkiss at- 
tempted to withdraw his name), and the 
roll was about to be called, when a pic- 
turesque delegate known as “Suspender 
Jack” McGee leaped upon the platform 
and in a brief speech nominated Mr. 
Straus, Either Mr. Hotchkiss or Mr. 
Prendergast, he said, would cause fric- 
tion. The convention enthusiastically ac- 
cepted his suggestion, and Mr. Straus 
was placed at the head of the ticket by 
acclamation. He is one of the seven arbi- 
trators who are considering the applica- 
tion of the railroad engineers tor an in- 
crease of wages. He is also a brother of 
the late Isidor Straus, who was lost with 
the “Titanic.” The platform adopted is 
a very long one. Originally it contained 
8,000 words, but its length was reduced. 
It reaffirms the national platform and 
adds many provisions for local applica- 
tion. The party stands for a real direct 
primary law, a corrupt practices act, wo- 
man suffrage, the initiative, referendum 
and recall, constitutional amendment by 
petition, the short ballot, home rule for 
cities, the merit system, reform in court 
procedure, abolition of grade crossings, 
extension of the forest reserve, and re- 
peal of unused or abandoned franchises. 
It would empower the Governor to in- 
voke a referendum on a bill recommend- 
ed by him, but not accepted by the Legis- 
lature. There are also many provisions 


New York’s 
Roosevelt Convention 
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for the benefit of workingmen and farm- 
ers. 


In the suit of the Gov- 
ernment against the 
Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, under the Sherman act, Judge 
Putnam, at Boston, ordered that. the 
hearings should be held in private. This 
was done against the protest of the Gov- 
ernment’s prosecuting officers, who said, 
in their brief: 

“Nothing, it seems to us, can afford a great- 

er menace to the stability of our judicial sys- 
tem than that the court should make to the 
sublic, in a matter which so greatly concerns 
it, the announcement: ‘You have no right 10 
enter here or to listen to what the witnesses 
are saying. That it is of vital moment to 
you is of no consequence. The interests of 
the United Shoe Machinery Company and its 
officials are paramount and must be protected. 
The publicity which has prevailed, and which 
has unquestionably been recognized in other 
circuits with respect to these important cases, 
shall not obtain here.’ ” 
Judge Norris, Representative from Ne- 
braska, is deeply interested in the court’s 
action. He intends to introduce a Dill 
prohibiting secrecy in such suits, and he 
may ask the House to order an investiga- 
tion. The Department of Justice is said 
to be in sympathy with him. He accuses 
the judge of exhibiting prejudice in fa- 
vor of the company. It is reported 
that the Government has not finished its 
inquiry concerning the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and that 
it may decide to bring suit for a dissolu- 
tion of the corporation. A commis- 
sion sent to England by the Department 
of Justice has procured evidence there 
to be used in the suit against the rate 
combination of transatlantic steamship 
companies. Not long ago a consider- 
able increase of freight rates to and from 
the Pacific Coast was announced by the 
transcontinental roads. Hundreds of 
protests were received by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which now has 
suspended the new rates until December 
31. To the same date it has suspended 
proposed increases of rates on lumber 
from the Southern States to Canada. 


Trust and 
Railroad Cases 











At the beginning 
of the present 
week there were 
indications that intervention in Mexico 
might soon be required, altho it was 
known that Mr. Taft would avoid such 


Talk of Intervention 
in Mexico 
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action as long as possible and would not 
take the step without calling a special 
session of Congress and _ procuring 
authority for it. In Northern Mexico 
the rebels have been making raids across 
the boundary, looting American ranches 
and threatening to burn American towns. 
They are menacing many American 
mining camps on their own side of the 
line, and the Madero Government shows 
but little interest in their activity. In the 
South several States near the capital are 
in a condition of anarchy, with respect to 
which the Madero Government appears 
to be powerless or indifferent. Mr. Taft 
spoke with great earnestness to the Mex- 
ican Ambassador last week, and the 
latter at once started for the Mexican 
capital, where Madero has since called a 
special session of the Senate-——QOn the 
3d the rebels captured Ojinaga (near 
Presidio, Tex.), from which 400 Federal 
soldiers fled without firing a shot in de- 
fense. They left much ammunition. The 
Americans in Cananea, menaced by the 
rebels, asked for 500 rifles, and Mr. Taft 
ordered that these be sent to them. 
Nacozari, where there are important 
American mining industries, was sur- 
rounded. It was said that Madero’ 
would ask our Government to permit a 
transfer of troops from Juarez to 
Douglas, Ariz., in our territory. Where- 
upon the rebels promised to burn border 
towns in Arizona if such transfer should 
be allowed. They crossed the line 15 
miles west of El Paso and attempted to 
steal the horses of a United States cav- 
alry company. The cavalry drove them 
back, killing four of them. On our side 
of the line, in Arizona, companies of 
armed men have’ been organized, and 
they intend to enter Mexico if the rebels 
kill Americans in the mining towns. In 
the South, the Zapatists last week mas- 
sacred the garrison of Ajuno, in Guana- 
juato; sacked a town in Oaxaca, where 
they burned merchants to death, and sent 
to the Diplomatic Corps at the capital a 
warning, written and signed, that they 
intended to take the city within a few 
days. Nine men implicated in a plot to 
capture the capital have been put to 
death. Mr. Taft may ask Madero to 
permit our troops to cross the northern 
boundary in pursuit of raiding rebels or 
to rescue Americans in the mining towns 
of Sonora. Owing to rumors of im- 
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pending intervention, many Americans 
who have not been molested are hastily 
preparing to leave Mexico and to take 
refuge on the American side of the fron- 
tier. 


More than 1,000 United 
States marines arrived 
at Corinto last week, and 
800 of them were sent to Managua, the 
capital. Others manned the trains on 
the railroad from Corinto to Managua, 
or were stationed at points on the line. 
It was the intention of the naval com- 
mander to use a part of his force in 
opening the railroad from Managua to 
Granada, where there was great desti- 
tution, to send relief to the 125 Ameri- 
cans at Matagalpa. These, however, 
were said to be safe. This week there 
will be 2,500 American marines and 
bluejackets in Nicaragua. The Govern- 
ment has won several battles. At Tama- 


The Revolt in 
Nicaragua 


rinda it captured General Irias and 140 
men; among the prisoners taken at La 
Paz was the rebel commander, Colonel 
Berrios, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
War under Zelaya; forty rebel officers 


were made prisoners at the battle of 
Tipitapa, and the rebels were defeated 
in engagements near Leon and Masaya. 
Therefore it was thought that the re- 
volt was nearly. ended. General Juan J. 
Estrada, who led the successful revolu- 
tion against Zelaya, left his home in 
New York, last week, to join President 
Diaz and assist him. The judges of the 
Central American Peace Court could do 
nothing at Managua. As they began 
their homeward journey, their train (on 
the road to Corinto) was attacked by 
rebels, and the engineer was killed. The 
marines, without firing any shots, cap- 
tured for the Government a small gun- 
boat which the rebels had seized near 
Corinto. Many of the people of Nicar- 
agua are suffering for lack of food. 


Owing to the assault upon Mr. 
Gibson, our Chargé d’Affaires in 
Havana, and the abuse of him by 
the local newspapers, the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of other governments held a 
conference and sent a note to President 
Gomez, asking what measures he had 
taken to protect them. Whereupon the 
Secretary of State sent for the local edi- 


Cuba 
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tors. When they had assembled in his 
office he warned them that such attacks 
as they had made upon Mr. Gibson might 
cause international complications. They 
promised to heed the warning, and all of 
the papers but one have ceased to abuse 
Mr. Gibson. President Gomez explains 
that, owing to an order issued during the 
period of American intervention, and 
still in force, the Government is re- 
strained from prosecuting the papers un- 
less the offended person demands that it 
shall do so. He sent his secretary to 
Mr. Gibson, to present what was virtual- 
ly an apology.. In a cable message to 
President Taft, the Cuban Veterans’ As- 
sociation expresses regret and indigna- 
tion, saying: 

“You and your people may be assured that 
the loyal affection and sincere gratitude to- 
ward the nation which extended to us its hand 
in the difficult hour of our independence will 
never grow lukewarm.” 


The association also sent a committee to 
Mr. Gibson and resolved to regard any 
additional attack upon him in the press 
as an insult to itself. Several members 
of Congress have introduced bills pro- 
hibiting the award of contracts for na- 
tional, provisional or municipal work to 
foreigners. The Government explains 
that it desired to delay the final payment 
on the Reilly claim because the submis- 
sion of certain claims against Reilly was 
expected. It will present a formal pro- 
test against this payment, which was 
made in response to Mr. Gibson’s de- 
mand. The Liberal faction which has 
supported the candidacy of Genera! As- 
bert, Governor of Havana, has made a 
coalition with the Conservative party. 
Some think this will cause the election of 
General Mario Menocal to the Presi- 
dency. Sugar grinding has ceased, 
and it is known that the sugar crop,. 
about 1,875,000 tons, was the largest on 
record, Porto Rico is prosperous, Its 
foreign trade has risen from $16,000,000 
in 1900, to $78,700,000 in the last fiscal 
year, when the exports were $40,000,000. 


What was called a Ger- 
South America man-Brazilian Congress 
was held in Berlin last 
week, the members being Brazilians re- 
siding in Germany and Germans who 
have interests in Brazil. The purpose of 
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the three days’ session was to promote 
Germany’s commerce with Brazil and 
German colonization projects in that 
country. Dr. Da Cunha, the Brazilian 
Minister, presided——Press _ reports 
from Brazil say a political crisis is at 
hand, owing to the disagreement of Fed- 
eral and State authority and a failure to 
enforce Federal laws in places at a con- 
siderable distance from the capital. 
Uruguay’s Government has decided to 
expend $30,000,000 in the coming eight 
years upon improvements in the harbor 
of Montevideo, now seventh in the list 
of the world’s harbors by reason of the 
tonnage of ships entering and clearing. 
Our State Department directs the atten- 
tion of contractors to the work which is to 
be done. It is said that the Farquhar 
syndicate, which is identified with rail- 
ways in Brazil, Argentina and Chile, 
secks control of the Peruvian Corpora- 
tion, which operates 1,000 miles of road 
in Peru and has valuable guano and land 
concessions, granted in connection with 
the settlement of the foreign debt twenty 
years ago. 


Count Berchtold’s We could discuss them 
Proposals to better effect if we 
knew what they are. 
But just what was contained in the tele- 
grams that were sent out from the For- 
eign Office at Vienna on August 13 to 
the Austro-Hungarian Enubassies thru- 
out the world is known only by the Gov- 
ernments to whom the message was 
communicated, and doubtless they are 
not altogether certain as to its meaning 
and significance. That it was something 
of importance, or at least was so regard- 
ed by its originators, is shown by the fact 
that when Count Berchtold visited the 
Emperor Francis Joseph at Ischl, a few 
days later, he was warmly congratulated 
by his sovereign upon his successful for- 
eign policy and was rewarded by the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. Perhaps 
our readers will prefer to exercise their 
own wits in penetrating the veil of diplo- 
matic language to any speculations of 
ours, so we quote below the only author- 
ized statement of his policy given out to 
the public by the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister as reported by the 
Viennese correspondent of the London 
Times: 
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“The object of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment is to co-ordinate the several efforts 
made by the Powers in the interest of Balkan 
peace and of the status quo. Made uncon- 
nectedly, these efforts produce less effect than 
they would if harmonized and attuned to one 
general keynote. It is not intended to or- 
ganize collective European action or repre- 
sentations by the Powers to the Balkan States 
and to Turkey. Each Power will be free to 
make its representation when and how it may 
wish, but the moral influence of its action will 
be enhahced if the quarters to which it is ad- 
dressed know that all the Powers are sub- 
stantially agreed in supporting the advice 
tendered, Turkey has traversed, and is tra- 
versing, a grave crisis. Her present Govern- 
ment is animated by good will and reforming 
intentions, but it will not have a fair chance 
of realizing these intentions unless the Balkan 
States and peoples refrain from harassing it. 
Hence the expedience of giving to the Porte 
organized European encouragement and to 
the Balkan peoples equally organized advice 
to be patient and not to thwart Turkish pur- 
poses. There is no question of proposing the 
adoption of special reforms by the Porte, nor 
of marking out special spheres of interest for 
the Balkan races, nor of any kind ot interven- 
tion in the old sense of the term.” 


On the day after he had sent out this 
message to the Powers, Count Berchtold 
took the first overt step toward putting 
it into action by visiting King Charles of 
Rumania at the castle of Pelesch, Sinaia, 
and consulting with him and Foreign 
Minister Majoresco about co-operation 
in Balkan affairs, the first time an Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Foreign Minister had 
honored Rumania by such a visit. 
The proposals of Count Berchtold seem 
to have met with a favorable reception 
from the Powers, except, of course, the 
Power most concerned, Turkey. The 
Porte has declared emphatically that. it 
could not listen to any such proposals 
and could not admit foreign interference 
in any such internal questions. 


This heading might 
have. been made a 
topic of discussion 
at any time in the last hundred years, 
yet certain recent and impending events 
necessarily bring it up for consideration 
at the present. To be sure, it does not 
appear that Count Berchtold, in his mes- 
sage to the Powers, used any stronger 
language than “a policy of moderate de- 
centralization on ethnic lines” or words 
to that effect, but even that, as applied 
to a conglomerate heterogeneity like the 


The Disintegration 
of Turkey 
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Turkish Empire, threatens serious 
changes. Times have greatly changed 


since that memorable day, January 14, 
1853, when Czar Nicholas took Sir 
George Seymour aside and remarked to 
him casually that the Sick Man of the 
East was on his deathbed and it be- 
hooved his heirs to come to an agree- 
ment as to the division of his estate. To 
which Great Britain replied in a shocked 
tone that it would be more seemly to 
consider what could be done to restore 
the Sick Man to health than to anticipate 
his demise. Nowadays Great Britain 
would not be so ready to take up arms to 
preserve the integrity of Turkey. She 
would, in case of a collapse, be content 
to make sure her hold on Egypt and to 
keep clear the Asiatic route to India. 
France, which was her ally against 
Russia in the ensuing Crimean War, is 
now the ally of Russia and has more 
Mohammedans under her sway than the 
Sultan of Turkey. The King of Sar- 
dinia, who made his first appearance as a 
European Power on the Crimean stage 
as the defender of Turkey, is now King 
of united Italy and has seized the last of 
the Ottoman possessions in Africa. The 
King of Prussia, neutral in that struggle, 
is now Emperor of united Germany, and, 
nudging his neighbors to get “a place in 
the sun,” obviously looks upon the plains 
of Anatolia as the sunniest land within 
reach. Austria-Hungary, having taken 
advantage of Turkey’s embarrassment 
to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, is 
holding the pass of Novibazar with ap- 
parent intention of some day marching 
thru it on down to Salonika and the sea. 
Here might then be the materials for a 
kingdom of Southern Slavs and the 
Dual Monarchy would become Triple. 
Montenegro, the invincible, has now a 
king, father-in-law to the King of Italy, 
and, in spite of the warnings of the 
Powers, cannot forbear giving aid and 
comfort to the Albanians over the border 
who are continuing their stubborn con- 
flict with the Turks. Bulgaria, Servia 
and Rumania are all held in leash, eager 
for a chance to enlarge their boundaries. 
Crete is not to be restrained by any 
threats from the Powers from occasion- 
ally declaring herself annexed to Greece. 
Rhodes, Calymnos and Patmos, now 
occupied by Italy, protest vigorously 
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against their annexation by that country, 
tho profoundly grateful at being relieved 
of the Turkish yoke. Hitherto the best 
defense of Turkey has been the jealousy 
of the European Powers. If now the 
negotiations instigated by Count Berch- 
told should remove this jealousy, she will 
have to rely upon her own military 
prowess to defend her territory against 
her covetous neighbors. 


It now appears 
that there is truth 
in the rumors, of- 
ficially denied, of mutiny in the Black 
Sea fleet. Sevastopol has been declared 
in a state of siege, and the naval judge 
advocate has been arrested. The order 
issued by the Russian Minister of Marine 
alludes to the disorder in the following 
terms: 


“The Russian navy is pasing thru a his- 
torical period. The Emperor’s will has sum- 
moned it to new life, and the popular repre- 
sentatives have given it their confidence and 
abundant resources. The Emperor's will now 
calls it to do its duty toward traitors and to 
those who have been disloyal. No pardon is 
possible. 

“The Emperor was pained to learn that the 
seed of disorder had sprouted up in the navy, 
so dear to him, but yet the contagion has 
spread to only a few ships. I am happy to 
communicate the imperial thanks to those 
crews which have conscientiously done their 
duty.” 


Mutiny at Sevastopol 


The Ouestion of Gteat Britain present- 
Tibet ed, last month, thru Sir 
John Jordan, the Brit- 

ish Minister at Peking, a note insisting 
that China refrain from sending into 
Tibet the military expedition now on the 
borders of Szechuan. , The dip!omatic 
point made is a nice one, that is, Great 
Britain recognizes Chinese “suzerainty” 
over Tibet, but refuses to allow China 
to exercise “sovereignty” over that 
country. The British officials at Darji- 
ling refused to allow a mission claiming 
to represent the Chinese republic to en- 
ter Tibet from India. The Dalai Lama, 
the incarnate deity of the Buddhists, 


who took refuge in India when the Chi- 
nese occupied Tibet, is now back upon 
his throne at Lhasa, and it seems likely 
that he will be supported, if necessary, 
by British troops in his efforts to assert 
the autonomy of Tibet against China. 
The chain of events leading up to this 
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situation is a curious one and worth re- 
counting. In 1904 the British Govern- 
ment became alarmed at the growth of 
Russian influence over Tibet, particular- 
iy at the presence in Lhasa of Dorjieff, 
a Russian Buriat, who was presumably 
intriguing with the Dalai Lama. So 
General Younghusband was sent into 
Tibet with a military. force which after 
some slight fighting succeeding in 
reaching Lhasa, the first Europeans, ex- 
cept a very few daring travelers, to in- 
vade the sacred precincts of the For- 
bidden City. The Dalai Lama fled into 
Mongolia, but with such authorities as 
could be found a treaty was concluded 
according to which Tibet agreed not to 
cede or lease any portion of her terri- 
tory, not to admit the representatives of 
any foreign Power, not to grant mining 
or other concession or pledge her reve- 
nues without the consent of Great 
Britain. It was also stipulated that 
Tibet should pay $2,500,000 toward the 
expenses of the expedition which had 
amounted to nearly $10,000,000. But the 
home Government for some mysterious 
reason and very much to the disappoint- 
ment of the promoters of the movement, 
refused to take full advantage of the 
treaty, and instead remitted two-thirds 
of the indemnity and withdrew the 
troops from the Chumbi Valley, the key 
to Tibet. The net result was, quite un- 
expectedly, that China gained more 
power over Tibet than she had had be- 
fore, and is not now disposed to relin- 
quish it. The Dalai Lama, after wan- 
dering with his caravan thru Mongolia 
and China, went back to Lhasa, but in 
1910 was deposed by the Chinese au- 
thorities and fled across the border to 
Darjiling, where he was received with 
honors by the English. On the outbreak 
of revolution in China the Tibetans ros2 
and overpowered the Chinese garrison in 
Lhasa. Last July the Dalai Lama re- 
turned to Lhasa. Dorjieff has also gone 
back to Lhasa, but probably Great Brit- 
ain will not allow him to remain, for 
sritish rights are now expressly recog- 
nized by Russia, and a second expedition 
into Tibet would be easier than the first. 
The Anglo-Russian treaty of 1907 recog- 
nizes “the fact that Great Britain by rea- 
son of her geographical position has a 
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special interest in the maintenance of the 


status quo in the external relations of 
Tibet.” 


Several hundred Chinese 
Foreign Notes bandits attacked a mov- 

ing train at Fayuen, on 
the Canton-Hankow line, on August 27. 
Various persons were injured, and in the 
end the train was obliged to stop, the rails 
having been torn up. Many of the brig- 
ands roaming the countryside are dis- 
charged soldiers. Disorders are reported 
also from Hongkong, where armed ma- 
rauders entered British territory on Au- 
gust 28. An American representative 
of several Western bankers signed at 
Canton, on August 27, a preliminary 
agreement to lend $25,000,000 to finance 
a bank, railroad and mine in Kwang- 
lung Province. China has supprest, 
thru the act of President Yuan, the old- 
est newspaper in the world, the King 
Pao, printed fifteen centuries ago (long 
before the inventing of printing in 
Europe), from lead and silver type, 
the newspaper itself consisting of ten 
leaves of yellow silk. The King Pao 
has appeared daily since 1800 and was 
supprest in 1907 by the Dowager Em- 
press for having revealed certain in- 
trigues of the court in connection with 
the choice of the Crown Prince. But 
the newspaper soon made its reap- 
pearance under a slightly altered name 
—Peking Pao, or “Journal of Peking.” 
——_—Opium, for centuries the curse of 
China, has given way before the Ameri- 
can cigaret, while in America the cig- 
aret is leading to a more general use of 
opium, according to Prof. Albert Schnei- 
der, in charge of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry at San Francisco. 
Professor Schneider asserts that the 
Tobacco Trust, after the campaign 
against opium, sent an army of men into 
China and distributed free more than 
$5,000,000 worth of cigarets. He says 
boys and girls in China, many barely 
able to walk without assistance, are con- 
firmed cigaret users. On August 26 











was resumed, at Seoul, the trial of 123 
Koreans charged with conspiring against 
the Japanese Government and the life of 
Count Terauchi, Governor-General of 
the province. ; 





F I had been asked before I went to 
Australia to give the name of the 
capital of that Commonwealth I 

should have been obliged to confess that 

I did not know it. So would anybody 

else. The capital of Australia is not 

only impossible to name, but it is hard 
to find. All roads lead to Rome. None 
leads to—what shall we call it? Per- 
haps +, since it is an unknown quantity. 

We can locate .r by the co-ordinates, lati- 

tude 35° 15’ south, longitude 149° 15’ 

east from Greenwich. Or it may be 

alternately located, after the manner of 
real estate conveyances, by reference to 
certain blue gum trees—several hundred 
of them—on the site, and the Molonglo 
River flowing thru it. But doubtless the 


oe. 








NORTHERN 
TERRITORY 


— 
reader will prefer the following direc- 
tions: On a map of Australia draw a 
straight line connecting Melbourne and 
Sydney, divide it by two points into 
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three equal parts, and the point nearest 
Sydney will stand for the future capital 
of Australia. This is more enlightening, 
because it shows not only where it is, 
but why it is there. Australia has only 
two cities of over half a million inhab- 
itants: Melbourne, the capital of the 
State of Victoria, formerly the larger, 
and Sydney, the capital of the State of 
New South Wales, now forging ahead. 
When the Commonwealth was formed 
twelve years ago it might have been 
happy with either were the other dear 
charmer away. The pull of the two 
chief cities was strong enough to draw 
the capital down into the southeast 
quarter of the continent, but too strong 
to allow it to settle in either. By the law 
of the resolution of forces, which holds 
in politics as well as in physics, the fed- 
eral capital, after a decade of vibration, 
came to rest between the two, but nearer 
to Sydney than to Melbourne. The 
Constitution of 1900 specified that the 
seat of government should be situated in 
New South Wales, but not less than 1co 
miles from Sydney, and that the federal 
parliament should sit at Melbourne until 
it met at the new capital. 

Then came a ten-year controversy 
over the selection of the site. There 
were forty candidates. The first Royal 
Commission of 1899 decided in favor of 
Monaro. The second Royal Commission 
of 1903 gave the preference to Albury. 
The House of Representatives in 1903 
passed a bill locating the capital at 
Tumut. The Senate amended the bill by 


substituting Bombala for Tumut. In - 
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igo8 the Government introduced a bill 
into the federal parliament to place the 
capital at Dalgety. The House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the bill, after putting 
Yass-Canberra in place of Dalgety, and 
this alteration was promptly accepted by 
the Senate and Administration. So it is 
in the Yass-Canberra district that the 
federal city is to be built—provided, of 
course, that the Government does not 
change its mind again. 

There is, as I said, no road leading to 
the Australian Rome. There is, how- 
ever, a road connecting Melbourne and 
Sydney which passes within some forty 
miles of it. On this road one thru train 
a day suffices for the passenger traffic 
between the two chief cities of Australia, 
cities the size respectively of Cleveland 
and St. Louis and 582 miles apart. I 
should say “a night” instead of “a day,” 
because this “fast express” leaves Mel- 
bourne at 5 p. m. and reaches Sydney at 
10 a. m., a disappointing arrangement 
for the tourist who wants to see the 
country and so would prefer a daylight 
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train. It was also wrong of me to use 
the expression “thru train,” because 
there are and can be no thritrains, ow- 
ing to the fact the two States use dif- 
ferent gages. The tracks of Victoria 
are 5 foot 3, and those of New South 
Wales 4 foot 8%. Each of the rival 
colonies planned its railroads to drain 
its territory to its own metropolitan sea- 
port, and not until 1883 did they consent 
to meet at the boundary line, the River 
Murray. Here all passengers and goods 
had not only to be transshipt, but also 
at that time to pass thru the custom 
house, for Victoria was protection, while 
New South Wales was free trade. Now 
that the colonies have federated it is 
recognized as improper that interstate 
commerce should be impeded by disa- 
greement as to railroad gages, and the 
military authorities are insistent upon 
the adoption of uniform gage as essen- 
tial for defense. But it is one thing to 


‘ recommend uniformity and another to 


secure conformity. 


I was forcibly reminded that the 
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Crossing the federal territory from Yass to Queanbeyan 











CHURCH AND SCHOOLHOUSE AT 


nationalization movement had not yet 
affected Australian railroads when [| was 
called along about midnight to get out at 
Albury. ‘Lhe fact that this is the bound- 
ary town did not seem to me a sufficient 
reason why | should walk the platform 
for an hour, at a time when I could not 
see it, nor did | perceive that the New 
South Wales cars were a sufficient im- 
provement over the Victoria cars to 
All of 
the Australian railroads stick to the 
English custom of first-class and second- 
class compartments, like a string of 
stage coaches fastened together, as in- 
deed they originally were, but there is a 
corridor run alongside, so the traveler 
has more freedom of movement than on 
the ordinary European cars. The trains 
are vestibuled and provided with dining 
and sleeping coaches. When it comes to 
sleeping, the compartment system has its 
advantages, particularly for couples and 
parties of four, since they can have an 
apartment by themselves, with toilet 
accommodations, much like a_ ship’s 
cabin or a Pullman stateroom, except 
that one travels transversely instead of 
feet foremost. Another improvement 
on our customs, almost as great as the 
relief of the congestion of the common 
dressing room, is the assignment in ad- 
vance of seats in the dining car to those 
who order meals, so that each passenger 
knows when to go and is not obliged to 
stand in line or take his chance. The 
Australians have so far cast aside Brit- 
ish prejudice as to adopt our checking 
system. This is a great convenience, for 
baggage so checked goes without charge 
on the same train, whereas if one sends 
502 


make it worth while to change. 
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it by the so-called “rapid despatch,” it 
takes eight days to get from Melbourne 
to Sydney, as I know by unhappy ex- 
perience. 

Collectivism is the dominant tendency 
of Australians, but they are individual- 
istic when it comes to car heating. In- 
stead of keeping the temperature com- 
fortable for all by means of steam pipes, 
they expect every passenger to carry a 
rug and keep himself warm by the in- 
ternal oxidation of carbohydrates. It 
was June, and my heavy, fuzzy steamer 
rug was needed to keep my legs warm 
during the chilly and cheerless hours of 
that winter night between the hours of 
11.52 and 5.17 a. m. A sleeper was im- 
possible ; so was sleep. The sleeper sec- 
tion of the train had gone on thru to 
Sydney without stopping at way sta- 
tions, and I could not stretch myself out 


_on the long seats, after the custom of 


the country, because the compartment 
was too crowded. We all had to sit up 
straight and proper, and talk or listen. 
Listening to the two men in the inside 
corners talking politics, I gathered that 
the Commonwealth was being driven to 
the verge of ruin by the extravagance 
and tyranny of the Labor Government. 
This was alarming, and I was relieved 
to find that these men were equally posi- 
tive in their assurance that the catas- 
trophe would be averted by the over- 
throw of the Labor party in the near 
future. Then there was on board a Svyd- 
ney real estate man; there always is on 
every train and steamer, and mighty 
good company they are, too, being of 
the optimistic temperament character- 
istic of the profession the world over. 
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The other passengers in the compart- 
ment were a tall and taciturn Tasmanian 
and his more talkative daughter, as rosy- 
cheeked as the apples for which Tas- 
mania is famous. It was her first 
glimpse of the great outside world, this 
trip to Melbourne and Sydney, and she 
was making the most of it. Her auto- 
graph album, purchased for the purpose, 
was presented to every passenger, and 
she was particularly delighted to secure 
the signature of a man so remote from 
Tasmania as Manhattan Island. I fear 
it will be many years before my auto- 
graph attains so high a value again. 

At several stations along the route we 
heard a merry din and were showered 
by paper confetti as the train was in- 
vaded by wedding parties which had sat 
up to see a happy couple off on ‘“‘the 
grand tour” to Sydney and return. The 


bride, leaning out of the window, dis- 
tributed kisses with generous impartial- 
ity as the whistle blew and the bell rang, 
and then the train pulled out while a 
duet of adieus was answered by a chorus 
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of farewells, dying away in the distance. 

I was not able to take advantage of 
such snatches of sleep as the distractions 
and posture allowed me, because I had 
to keep a watch at the window for Yass 
Junction, which, not being a conspicuous 
place, might easily be missed in the dark. 
But I did not miss it, and stumbled out 
upon the platform as the train drew up 
by a bit of a station office. On the other 
side was a wheezy little engine with a 
sort of seated box car attached. Even 
here class lines were drawn, tho the dis- 
tinction was purely nominal, for there 
was only one compartment and the seats 
were equally hard. But as I had a first- 
class ticket, at tuppence extra, 1 took my 
seat in the section so marked and en- 
joyed my tuppenyworth of state, so far 
as that was possible in the absence of 
any second-class passengers to envy me. 
I could indeed regard it as a special 
train run for my own convenience, since 
I was the sole occupant. Nobody else 
seemed to be going to the capital. 

Three miles they say it is from Yass 











VIEW OF THE SITE OF THE FUTURE FEDERAL CAPITAL 
Taken from the top of the hill near the Military College 
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THE OBSERVATORY ON MOUNT STROMLO 
The Greenwich of Australia 


Junction to Yass town. It seemed 
longer, but at last the train came to a 
stop. So far the rails ran; the rest of 
my pilgrimage must be accomplished by 
the more primitive method of-a stage 
coach which twice a week leaves Yass 
at 7 o'clock in the morning for Quean- 
beyan, forty miles away. At Yass there 
was not even a station agent to relieve 
the loneliness of the stranger dumped 
down upon the outskirts of the country 
town. The only live thing visible in the 
darkness was a man picking up the mail 
bags, who kindly permitted me to follow 
him. His kindness went further, for 
after safely depositing his bags inside the 
postoffice door, he offered to take me to 
the Royal Hotel. Ordinarily I would 
have demurred, for, traveling in the 
British dominions, I have learned that 
the taste of the royal family in the 
choice of theaters, restaurants and hotels 
is not the same as mine; in fact, that any 
public resort which claims His Majesty, 
Her Majesty or the Prince of Wales as 
its patron is to be avoided by those who 
care for comfort and cleanliness. But 
under the circumstances I could not 
afford to indulge my democratic tastes 
or prejudices, so I followed close to my 
guide as he led me into a dark and silent 
house and upstairs and along narrow 
winding passages by a series of flash- 
light dashes that used up the greater 
part of a box of matches. Finally he 
thrust me into a little writing room be- 
hind the dining room and bade me good 
night. I groped around until I found a 
lounge upon which I stretched myself 
with hardly enough wakefulness to roll 


up my overcoat for a pillow and draw 
the steamer rug over me. 


The first thing I knew it was broad 
daylight and there was a rattle of wheels 
at the door. I looked out of the window 
and there was the stage coach just start- 
ing. So I grabbed my overcoat and rug 
with one hand and my satchel with the 
other and made a dash for it, quite 
frightening the dining-room girl, who, 
not knowing that a stowaway was har- 
bored in the writing room, had failed to 
call me to breakfast. 


But a missed meal is of no conse- 
quence. Before we had gone many 
miles we stopped to leave mail at a cross- 
roads store, and I laid in a supply of 
what we call crackers and candy, but in 
the Australian tongue are known as 
“biscuits and lollies.” With this solace 
I could enjoy the scenery, at first a bare 
and gently rolling country, like the Kan- 
sas prairies as one approaches the hun- 
dredth meridian, which marks the divid- 
ing line between fertile and semi-arid 
land. Later the country grew more hilly 
and wooded, like Central New York, tho 
without its greenness. For this is a 
drought year. “Never knew it so dry,” 
said the oldest inhabitant to me. But I 
was not surprised. It is always my luck. 
I never visited a place yet but that the 
climaté had just undergone a complete 
change. All weathers at my appearance 
run to extremes, becoming the wettest 
or driest, hottest or coldest. Others 
have told me that they have had the 
same experience, And not only weather, 
but horses, automobiles and children are 
affected similarly and behave in an un- 
precedented manner in the presence of 
a stranger. 


Certainly there was no question about 
the drought. The dust lay deep in the 
road and rose and wrapt us as with a dry 
fog. The fields were eaten bare of pas- 
turage. The sheep, under the stress of 
privation, had lost their gregarious in- 
stincts and scattered widely, every one 
for himself, digging their teeth deep 
into the grass roots. Sometimes the 
road was crowded with a flock of sheep 
being driven unfattened to market, to be 
sold for a song or a sixpence. My in- 
formants differed as to the market price 
expected, so I give both quotations. The 
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mulga trees, which grow like willows 
along the banks of the creeks, are being 
stripped of their branches to supply fod- 
der to the starving cattle. 

The most thriving or at least the most 
numerous live stock of this region is the 
rabbit. The struggle for life in the ani- 
mal kingdom is controlled by something 
similar to Gresham’s law in the financial 
world, that poor money will drive good 
money out of circulation. Sheep will 
undereat cattle and so drive them out of 
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the country, but rabbits in turn will 
undereat and displace the sheep. The 
lower the standard of life the fitter to 
survive in times of common privation. 
As we drive along the dusty roads of 
the federal domain, cottontail rabbits by 
dozens jump up from invisible lairs and 
radiate in all directions like a covey of 
quails. 

We see on all sides as we drive along 
evidences of the perpetual warfare 
against the pest. The fences of many of 




















THE FIRST PRIZE DESIGN 


Griffin, of Chicago. In order to secure concentration of like interests and ease of 
communication Mr. Griffin has devised a system of polygonal groups connected by a few thorofares for traffic 
and business. The Government buildings are grouped in a triangle, the apex of which is Capitol Hill and the 
base rests on the river, here converted into a crescent-shaped basin with round ponds at each end. The thoro.- 
fare on the right of the triangle crosses the river to the market and mercantile center. The thorofare on the 
left crosses the river to the municipal center, to the left of which lies the university and beyond it the manu- 
facturing suburb. On the left of the Capito] is the residential suburb and on the right the agricultural suburn. 
A birdseye view of the city as seen from Mount Ainslie looking across the river to Capito] Hill is given at 
the head of this article. 


By Walter Burle 
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THE SECOND PRIZE DESIGN 


By Eliel Saarinen, of Hels:ngfors, Finland. 


the streets are curved yet sharp angl-s and “flat-iron” 


the fields are made rabbit proof by a wire 
netting extending from six inches below 
the ground to two feet six inches above. 
Of course the rabbits can jump higher 
than that, but they think they cannot, 
which amounts to the same thing. But 
at a corner the net has to be higher, be- 
cause when the rabbits find themselves 
caught in the angle between two fences 
they get frightened and so gain courage 
to. jump higher. The gates to the pro- 
tected fields are also rabbit proof and 
bear a signboard threatening with a fine 
of one hundred pounds the man who 
leaves one open. We meet a buggy, 
which a boy hunter is driving to town, 
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The most striking peculiarity of this design is that most of 
lots are avoided with great skill. 


half hidden by the rabbit skins hung 
overhead and under the box and all 
around. He gets eighteen cents a pound 
at Yass for the skins, and may profitably 
devote his whole time to the business, for 
he can make the rounds of a hundred 
traps in a day. 

The stage coach of which I am the sole 
passenger is the Royal Mail, and its ad- 
vent is awaited with eagerness, tho coun- 
try people here, as everywhere, conceal 
that emotion under a mask of apathy. 
The caryatides supporting the columns 
of the porch of the country store scarce- 
ly stir as the coach they have awaited 
pulls up in front of them. Somebody is 
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watching for us at almost every corner 
and lane end. A slip of a girl in a slip 
of blue calico dodges out from the shade 
of a big black stump and silently holds 
up a tin pail. Two small boys on a 
barebacked horse wait beside the road 
and gallop off as the driver shakes his 
head. A few minutes later the stage 
stops and stands still so long in the road 
that I wonder if the driver or the horses 
have gone to sleep, but then I see a fran- 
tic female running across a field with a 
few pennies clutched in the hand she is 
waving in the air. The driver is no soul- 
less official. He takes a personal inter- 
est in the public he serves, making in- 
quiries as to the health of the patient 
when he passes out the medicine ordered 
by telephone from town, and hailing a 
girl absorbed in her play by: “’Ere’s 
your mother’s ’at, Liz!” From the im- 
mensity of the square pasteboard box 
thus consigned I gather that the mother 
of Elizabeth is well up in the fashions. 
The tin signs nailed on the porch posts 
of the crossroads stores show that the 
Government has here established, not 
only a letter and parcels post, but also a 
savings bank and telephone and tele- 
graph facilities; a penny in the slot for 
the telephone and 12 cents for telegrams 
of 16 words within 15 miles or 24 cents 
to any part of the Commonwealth. Par- 
cels must not exceed 5 kilograms (11 
pounds) in weight or 3 ft. 6 in. in 
length, and the rate is 12 cents for the 
first pound and 6 cents for every addi- 
tional pound inside the State. 

I naturally expected to find the people 
highly elated over the selection of their 
country as the best place in Australia for 
the federal capital and wildly enthusi- 
astic over its prospects. But quite the 
contrary. I have seen a thousand times 
more excitement over the location of a 
Kansas courthouse. The prevalent spirit 
of the community is pessimism, spiced 
with contempt and cooled with indiffer- 
ence. 

“When will the city be built?” I asked 
of a man who was well informed, or at 
least ready with information. “When- 
ever the Barren Jack weir holds water,” 
he answered promptly. I had heard this 
phrase often enough during the few 
weeks I had spent in Australia to know 
what it meant. It had the same signifi- 
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cance as “When the sleeper wakes” in 
Wells’s story. It is a date in the Greek 
kalends. The reference is to the great 
irrigation scheme which the New South 
Walts Government is carrying out to im- 
pound the waters of the Murrumbidgee 
River, and so to bring. under cultivation 
over half a million acres of land in the 
vicinity of the federal domain, The 
project is an ambitious and expensive 
one, but has been pronounced practical 
by Elwood Mead, the irrigation expert 
of Victoria, and there appears to be no 
justification for the local skepticism. 

I inquired of one of the oldest settlers 
in the district what sort of land had been 
picked out for the capital, hoping that 
here at least I should strike out a spark 
of local pride. I did, but not of the sort 
I expected. “Beautiful site,” he said. 
“Fine colling land. Seems a pity to spoil 
it by dumping down a lot of buildings 
on if.” 

One reason why the people living in 
the country now set aside as federal ter- 
ritory are lacking in enthusiasm over its 
prospects is because there is little chance 
of their profiting by it. Australian legis- 
lation in recent years has been directed 
toward preventing individuals from get- 
ting hold of the “unearned increment.” 
to use Henry George’s phrase, altho it is 
not altogether appropriate considering 
how hard people will work for it. Where 
such legislation has accomplished its pur- 
pose it has been mostly because the in- 
crement has failed to materialize. At 
any rate, land booming on the federal 
territory is prevented by the provision in 
the Seat of Government Act that the 
Commonwealth should have the right to 
buy any private lands in the ceded area 
at the value it had in tg08. About a 
third of the federal territory was in the 
hands of individuals at the time of its 
cession by New South Wales—and they, 
of course, cannot sell out. at an advance, 
no matter how long the city may be 
a-building. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has determined not to alienate any 
of its land, either in the city or in the 
surrounding country. It will be le>sed 
instead of sold, and the Government ex- 
pects to realize from its rentals $150,009 
annually in the earlier years, augmenting 
as the city grows. 

The territory ceded by the State of 
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New South Wales to the Federal Gov- 
ernment comprises about 900 square 
miles. It is, therefore, about thirteen 
times the size of our District of Colum- 
bia. It is irregular in outline, shaped 
somewhat like the “swag,” or ‘pack, 
borne on the back of an Australian when 
he tramps the country in search of work 
or other means of support. The object 
of this form was to. secure the valley of 
the Murrumbidgee River and the entire 
catchment area of the Cotter River, 
which is to be kept free from population 
in order to provide a supply of uncon- 
taminated water to the future city. The 
Cotter catchment embraces 170 square 
miles, and is calculated to furnish water 
enough, at the rate of 100 gallons a day 
per capita, for a city of 200,000, which 
is about what the population of the fed- 
eral city will be in a hundred years if it 
grows at the rate of Washington. If 
the city becomes larger than that addi- 


Kinc O’Mattey: “I hope those plans will keep that 

rooster quiet, for we are not leaving Melbourne for 
quite a while.” 
_ (The cartoonist of the Sydney Daily Telegraph 
intimates that the Minister for Home Affairs is using 
the design competition to prevent New South Wales 
from fretting over the delay in the removal of the 
Government to that State. As text of the cartoon the 
following lines are quoted from an interview with 
Mr. O’Malley: “ ‘You see,’ he went on, emphasizing 
his remarks by beating two fingers upon the palm of 
his hand, ‘this federal city will not be built in a year, 
nor five years, nor fifty years, nor, perhaps, five 
thousand years.’ ”’] 
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tional water may be obtained from the 
mountains lying outside the territory, 
which reach an elevation of five to seven 
thousand feet, the highest of the Aus- 
tralian continent. The elevation of the 
federal territory ranges from 2,000 to 
2,900 above the sea, and being on the in- 
ner side of the Dividing Range it is shut 
off from the coastal rains. The tempera- 
ture of the three hottest months is 67° 
F., and of the three coldest 42°. Frosts 
are slight and snow is rare. The average 
rainfall is 22 inches, tho in some years it 
is twice that or half that. On'the whole 
the climate most closely resembles that 
of San Francisco, in spite of the fact that 
the one is on the sea and the other in 
the highlands. 


Altho we may anticipate that the water 
supply will be adequate to the urban 
population, still the dryness of the fed- 
eral territory is undeniably a disadvan- 
tage. Some market gardening may be 
maintained in the vicinity of the capital 
by irrigation, but for the most part it is 
“sheep country” with all that this term 
implies. The soil is light and sandy. 


The erratic rain carves it into gullies and 


washes it down stream with floods. To 
preserve it and to make the environs of 
the city attractive a carefully planned 
system of afforestation will have to be 
carried out. At present it is a desolate 
looking spot, tho allowance must be 
made for the fact that I saw it in a sea- 
son of exceptional drought. The grass 
was scanty and withered ; the creeks ran 
low in their sunken beds ; the native trees 
had been in many cases ring-barked and 
left to die, raising their bare, distorted 
limbs despairingly toward the clear blue 
sky. The eucalyptus is not a cheerful tree 
even at its best and it does not die grace- 
fully. But the general view of the terri- 
tory from the observatory on Mount 
Stromlo is very beautiful, the gently 
rolling plain of Canberra, thru which the 
streams wind sluggishly, the wooded 
ridges between and on the horizon round 
about high isolated hills and a glimpse 
of blue mountains, sometimes snow- 
capped, in the distance. There are no 
buildings in sight except those of two or 
three “stations,” ranches we should call 
them in the West, and the old Canberra 
church, with a funny little schoolhouse 
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By De Alfred Agache, of Paris, poctoenss in the Free College of Social Science. 


more compact city than the others. 


This provides for a 


he residences and business houses are in rectangular blocks fitted snugly 


about the public buildings and surrounded by parks, gardens and railroad yards. 


close by. On the slope of what may be 
called in anticipation Capitol Hill are the 
tents of the surveyors, first inhabitants 
of the future city, laying out the land for 
those who are to follow. 

In one of these tents I was able, thru 
the favor of the Federal Minister for 
Home Affairs, to secure a cot; other- 
wise I should have been obliged 
to have spent the night in the open, 
for hotels have not yet made their 
appearance in the Australian capital. 
The air was cool after sundown, and 
sleep was quick to follow upon the all- 
day ride and the rugged night before 
that. But my dreams were strange ; mo- 
tion pictures of cities full of men; fan- 


tastic architecture dissolving into the 
twisted trunks of eucalypts; a medley of 
all styles known to me and many un- 
known to anybody; beautiful or gro- 
tesque, Oriental, Occidental, aboriginal 
motifs treated a Tart nouveau, Rodin- 
esque monstrosities, Teutonic monoliths, 
the Pergamon reliefs with the kangaroo 
and emu fighting for a crown and a 
blackfellow in the coils of an octopus. 
But always when I had got a city con- 
structed to my taste, in that semi-imper- 
sonal fashion peculiar to dreams, there 
came a burst of satiric laughter or a 
harsh “Ah! Ah!’’—the very intonation of 
the ironical “Hear! Hear!” of the British 
hustings—and at this outburst of skep- 
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ticism-the vision vanished, leaving but a 
barren plain filled with scampering cot- 
tontails. Once more | reconstructed the 
city in my imagination, but this time it 
was- destroyed by an earthquake and a 
conflagration, both of unusual severity 
and persistence. I tried to get rid of 
them and go on with my pleasant task ot 
city planning, but I could not,: for the 
earthquake resolved itself into the camp 
cook shaking: my cot and the conflagra- 
tion into the rays of the rising sun shot 
into my eyes from between the tent flaps. 
Only the chorus of sarcasm and laughter 
remained real, and that was louder than 
ever. I stuck out my head and discov- 
ered the cause; it came in this case from 
feathered bipeds, a flock of crows in the 
trees overhead and a big-headed, long- 
beaked bird called by the Australians the 
jackass, so named doubtless because it 
laughs at everything. 

To an American it seems strange that 
the movement for a federal capital has 
to overcome so much indifference and op- 
position. If Australia is to learn to think 
nationally the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment must have “a local habitation and a 
name.” The latter, almost as important 
as the former, is not yet decided upon. 
They had better be about it, otherwise 
the ridiculous hyphenated form “Yass- 
Canberra” will be perpetuated. ‘‘Yass” 
alone is short and uneuphonious ; sounds 
like a colloquial affirmative. Besides Yass 
is not on the federal domain and has no 
more right to give its name to the capital 
than Queanbeyan on the other side of it. 
“Canberra” (local pronunciation accents 
the first syllable) is not so bad. It has 
at any rate the right of priority and pos- 
session. Its derivation is unknown. 
From the spelling one would suppose it 
to be an aboriginal name such as are 
common in Australia, but one of the sur- 
veyors showed me a tax description of 
1831 in which it is spelled ““Canberry,” so 
it may be of British origin, tho I do not 
know of any such place in England. 
Australia has had no George Washing- 
ton in its uneventful history, no man who 
could be called “first in war” or “first in 
peace,” because it is the one continent 
which has never known war. There have 
been energetic governors like Macquarie 
and courageous pioneers like Flinders, 
but no one of such pre-eminence as to 
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‘claim unchallenged the right to give a 


name to the national capital. Australia 
must have had its Columbus, but nobody 
knows his name now or even his nation- 
ality. 

But whatever name may be chosen it 
will gradually acquire its own signifi- 
cance and serve as the point of crystal- 
lization for national sentiment. At pres- 
ent Australia is united only on paper. 
The federal Government is regarded by 
many, especially its political opponents, 
as a sort of fifth wheel to the coach, as 
an expensive and inconvenient superflu- 
ity. The members of parliament and 
permanent officials dislike the idea of 
leaving Melbourne to live in the bush. 
The Melbourne peeple naturally are not 
in a hurry to hasten the departure even 
tho in the meantime they have to give up 
their State House to the federal Govern- 
ment. The Sydney people are not with- 
out hopes of getting it yet. Many a time 
I have been told that it was impossible to 
create a city in such an artificial, pre- 
meditated way. Naturally I listened to 
such Topsy-talk with considerable inter- 
nal amusement, for I had in mind certain 
thriving cities of Kansas and Nebraski 
which I knew as a boy when they were 
as’ bare as Canberra plain and did not 
possess half as large a rabbit population. 
More to the point as examples of cities 
artificially hatched are La Plata in Ar- 
gentina and Dalny, or Tairen as the Jap- 
anese call it, in Manchuria. 

When Washington was founded the 
United States had about the same popu- 
lation that Australia has now, and more 
widely scattered if we use time of travel 
as the measure of distance. All manner 
of fun was made of its backwoods loc1- 
tion and its pretentious plan. But now 
its “magnificent distances” are seen to 
be none too large and we Americans 
have come to do honor to the French 
engineer L’Enfant, who drew the plans 
for the city and to the statesmen who 
carried out the project. Washington has 
in spite of its unfortunate climate become 
a favorite place of residence for those 
who can afford to live where they please. 
It-is an intellectual as well as a political 
center. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, when it 
meets at Washington, has a larger local 
attendance than at any other city. 


























CADETS OF THE MILITARY COLLEGE TAKING THEIR EARLY MORNING EXERCISE 


There is no reason why the federal 
capital of Australia should not have as 


bright a future as Washington, and its 


builders be as highly honored. The pres- 
ent federal Government, the Labor Min- 
istry of Andrew Fisher, deserve great 
credit for the energy shown in pushing 
the project and the carefulness with 
which the details are thought out in ad- 
vance. It is not necessary to assume with 
their opponents that the motive of the 
Government is the desire to give employ- 
ment to a large number of workingmen 
at a cost to the country of $10,000,000 
or indefinitely more. There are sufficient 
reasons without taking that into consider- 
ation. Chief among them is the immedi- 
ate necessity of putting the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a dominant and independent 
position and that can only be accom- 
plished by placing it on territory of its 
own, a clean site, free from the factional 
fights and the prejudices of past politics. 
The American States would never have 
become truly United if Congress had con- 
tinued to meet in Philadelphia. 
Fortunately the Minister for Home 
Affairs—Secretary of the Interior, we 
should call him—is a man who is not 
deterred by opposition and not at all 
afraid of ridicule. He does not mind 
in the least being laughed at because he 
usually gets his chance to laugh last. He 
delights in shocking people by his irrev- 


erent disregard of the conventionalities 
and precedents so dear to the British 
mind, and they awake from the shock to 
find he has accomplished his purpose. 
O’Malley is his name, King O’Malley he 
christened himself at an early age, be- 
cause, as he says, it sounded well. Pos- 
sibly he had in mind even then the day 
when he would be in his present position 
drawing up proclamations ending with 
the words: 
3y His Excellency’s Command, 

KING O'MALLEY. 

GOD SAVE THE KING! 

He confided to me as he does to every 
one that he had only missed being Presi- 
cent of the United States by being born 
thirty feet on the Canadian side of the 
line. He rectified this initial blunder as 
far as possible by emigrating to the 
United States when he was two years old. 
In America he pursued an adventurous 
career as promoter of various enterprises, 
financial, real estate and religious, or all 
three in combination. Elected as member 
of Parliament from Tasmania, in 1910, he 
entered the second Fisher Ministry, 
where he has charge of the construction 
of a transcontinental railroad as well as 
of a federal capital. To complete the 
picture of this interesting personality it 
is necessary to add that Mr. O’Malley is 
tall and has a long blond beard, turbu- 
lent hair, a twinkle in his eye and arms 
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WALTER BURLEY GRIFFIN 
I'he young Chicago landscape architect who won the 
international competition for a plan for the federal 
capital of Australia 


like a windmill, used in much the same 
way when he talks. And he talks with 
an apparent recklessness that effectually 
disguises the fact that he is really not 
giving himself away. Minister O’Malley 
is not easily bluffed. It is a game he can 
play himself. 

The reader may imagine the feeling 
aroused in Australia when it was learned 
that this job of city designing was not to 
be given to local talent, but to be thrown 
open to the world—the world, mind you 
—with the chance, or more than a 
chance, that the lucky envelope when 
unsealed might be found to contain 
the name of some foreigner, perhaps 
even a German. As it happened, the 
second prize was awarded to a design 
having all the earmarks of Teutonic 
taste, and nobody would have guessed 
that it was really drawn by a Finn. 
Considering the fact that the political 
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weather map now indicates an area 
of such low temperature and high pres- 
sure in the North Sea, it shows great 
liberality and fairmindedness on the part 
of the Government to have thus run the 
risk of having the capital of the Common- 
wealth branded with the offensive trade- 
mark “Made in Germany.” 

Nor was Mr. O’Malley fazed when the 
architectural institutes of both Great 
Britain and the United States officially 
boycotted the competition on the absurd 
ground that the final selection of the 
designs was in the hands of politicians. 
Just as if this were not a-city of poli- 
ticians, by politicians and for politi- 
cians! But that is just like architects; 
they are never willing to let the people 
who are to live in a house have any- 
thing to say about it. Fortunately, the 
opposition of the organized architects 
did not interfere with the success. of 
the competition. The big ballroom of 
the Governor-General’s palace in Mel- 
bourne was crowded with designs from 
all parts of the world, about two hun- 
dred in all; some hasty sketches, some 
mere freaks, but most of them well. 
worked out and showing great ingenuity 
in adapting the specifications to the lay of 
the land. One man had prepared a plas- 
ter model of his acropolis. Another had 
sketched on the big sheet with pen and 
ink every house in the city. The labor 
expended on some of the plans must have 
been more than would have been repaid 
if they had taken one of the premiums, 
of which there were three; $8,750 for 
the first, $3,550 for the second and 
$2,500 for the third. 

A committee of experts consisting of 
an engineer, an architect and a licensed 
surveyor was appointed and spent several 
months in studying the designs in detail. 
Two of them agreed on the three win- 
ners, and their report was adopted by the 
Government. The third member, the 
surveyor, picked out three different de- 
signs, none of which had been thought 
worthy even of honorable mention by the 
majority of the committee. Of the de- 
signs preferred by this minority member, 
two turned out to be by Australians. All 
three of the winning plans are of superior 
workmanship and show careful attention 
to details of construction. All three solve 
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the problems of adaptation of the speci- 
fications to the lay of the land in a 
1ashion surprisingly similar, and it may 
therefore be possible to adopt certain 
features of each without destroying the 
harmony of the whole. 

The winner of the first prize is an 
American, Walter Burley Griffin of Chi- 
cago, and his design bears a certain su- 
perficial resemblance to the map of 
Washington. It is, however, radically 
different, attaining the same end, a com- 
bination of vistas and convenience, by an 
ingenious system of octagons and hexa- 
gons instead of the diagonal network 
superimposed upon the conventional grid- 
iron as in Washington. This makes pos- 
sible square blocks and straight streets 
for the most part, yet avoids monotony 
and conforms closely to the contours 
of the’site. The parliamentary buildings 
are grouped on a triangle with its apex 
on the hilltop and its base on the Mo- 
longlo River, in which they will be re- 
flected as in a crescent mirror edged by 
public gardens. 

One of the strongest points of the 
American design is that the city can be 
begun on a small scale at small expense, 
and later expanded as desired far be- 
yond the twelve square miles allotted to 
it and yet maintain its symmetry at all 
stages of its growth. Mr. Griffin has 
also worked out the engineering details 
o: his plan with greater thoroness than 
his competitors, so there can be no ques- 
tion of its practicality and beauty. His 
subsidiary designs are on a large scale, 
one thirty feet long, another eight feet 
and two others six feet long. 

The second prize was awarded Eliel 
Saarinen of Helsingfors, Finland, for a 
design obviously German in style, ex- 
tremely formal but not conventional. 
Architecture is showing more vitality in 
Germanic countries than elsewhere now- 
adays. Even the Kaiser cannot alto- 
gether repress it. Some of the modern 
buildings and monuments show a surpris- 
ing originality in the handling of large 
masses and surfaces in an effective man- 
ner. This characteristic is manifest in 
Mr. Saarinen’s perspective of the public 
buildings, while in his domestic architec- 
ture he has shown a better appreciation 
of the climatic advantages than the Aus- 
tralians themselves, for his general view 
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shows a city of Oriental aspect with hab- 
itable housetops. The Australians, how- 
ever, tho fond of fresh air make little use 
of their roofs. In this as in many other 
things the Australians prefer English 
precedent to their own comfort and often 
top their houses with steep snowsheds 
even in regions where snow never comes 
and rain but rarely. But while this sec- 
ond prize design has some noteworthy 
suggestions it is as a whole unsuitable. 
Almost every street is curved; the rail- 
road cuts thru the center of the town; 
and a stream of such freaky disposition 
as the Molonglo would never consent to 
be cribbed, cabined and confined in such 
a series of narrow geometrical lagoons. 
The third prize went to a Frenchman, 
Dr. Alfred Agache, and it is worth not- 
ing as one of the rare instances of prac- 
tical utility of an international language 
that he was attracted to the competition 
by a notice sent to one of the Esperanto 
magazines by an official of the Home Af- 
fairs Department. As soon as he was 
notified of his success Dr. Agache cabled 
his thanks to the Melbourne Esperantist. 
There could have been no doubt as to the 
nationality of this design even if its de- 
scriptive matter had not been in French. 
In conception and draughtmanship it 
bears the Beaux Arts brand, which is to 
say that it is both attractive in form and 
accurate in technique. It also shows its 
French origin from the fact that the artist 
has made an aviation field a conspicuous 
feature of his design and provided a de- 
tailed working plan of it with hangars, 
aeroplanes and dirigibles drawn to scale. 
The design placed first by the minority 
member of the committee was the work 
of three Sydney architects, Messrs. Grif- 
fith, Coulton and Gaswell. It has some - 
interesting features which may well be 
taken into consideration, but as a whole 
it is lacking in the grandeur and distinc- 
tion of the prize designs and curiously 
enough is defective on the very point 
where it would be expected to excel, that 
is, adaptation to the ground. The two 
halves of the city are connected by a 
single bridge of 1,200 foot span over the 
river, which is kept at the full width of 
its highest flood. This puts an artificial 
lake of 1,000 acres right in the heart of 
the city, or rather mud flats of that ex- 
tent, admirably adapted to the breeding 
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of mosquitoes, but possessing no other 
apparent advantage. Many of the com- 
petitors, including the American, seem to 
have been misled by the maps and speci- 
fications sent out by the Government into 
giving exaggerated importance to the 
Molonglo kiver, which, when I saw it, 
was a muddy little creek easily wadable 
by a barefoot boy. The less that is made 
of it the better, and inside the city the 
channel should be no wider than is neces- 
sary for carrying off such surplus waters 
of the flood season as cannot be held in 
upstream reservoirs. 

The minority member gave his second 
award to Arthur C. Comey, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the majority gave 
honorable mention to Harold Van Buren 
Magonible, of New York. Out of eight 
names mentioned in the report of the 
committee three are Americans, a very 
good showing indeed for our city design- 
ers. 

The next competition, for the Houses 
of Parliament, a building about 600 feet 
by 200, will be almost as important as 
that for the city plan, because it will de- 
termine the style of architecture to be 
generally adopted. Then will be erected, 
in the most convenient sequence, offices 
of the eight departments of the Adminis- 
tration, residences for the Prime Minister 
and Governor-General, post office, mint, 
court houses, Government factories, 
printing office, university and technical 
college, and the national theater, art gal- 
lery, museum and library. 

The first Government buildings erected 
on the federal territory are those of the 
military college, established last year as 
part of the new scheme of national 
defense. This is to be an institution 
similar to our West Point, and the first 
batch of thirty-three cadets from all 
parts of Australia are already in resi- 
dence under the instruction of officers 
from the British army. The large 
stone buildings of the Duntroon home- 
stead serve for housing the adminis- 
trative staff, and temporary wooden bar- 
racks and classrooms have been put up 
for the cadets. I drove over to college 
from the camp as soon as I got up*and 
had a bite of breakfast, but early as it 
was, the cadets were already at work on 
the parade ground, some going thru 
squad drills, some the setting up exer- 
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cises, others climbing high board fences. 
As | was shown thru the lecture room ot 
the class in strategy | was shocked to sce 
upon the blackboard a plan of campaign 
for the capture of Washington. The 
commandant, however, explained that the 
class was merely studying one of the 
campaigns of our Civil War. This re- 
lieved my feelings, for 1 had begun to 
fear lest the British were preparing to 
repeat their feat of 1814, when they 
burned the Capitol at Washington and 
made the Executive Mansion turn pale. 

To provide against such a calamity the 
federal capital of Australia is not placed 
upon the coast, as was at first proposed, 
but a hundred miles inland, and the rail- 
road which will connect the capital with 
Jervis Bay, the federal seaport, passes 
thru a mountainous territory which 
would be easy to defend against any in- 
vader. But let us hope that the new 
capital will have better fortune than our 
own and never be destroyed by a foreign 
foe. 

If the plans adopted are carried out, it 
should be a far more beautiful city than 
Washington, for in the century that has 
elapsed city planning has become a sci- 
ence. The world competition has justi- 
fied itself in that it has caught the atten- 
tion and engaged the services of a young 
American who, it seems to me, possesses 
a spirit akin to that of the Australian, 
that peculiar combination of courage and 
originality with practical common sense 
which characterizes the political expedi- 
ents of the island continent. Mr. Griffin’s 
description of his ideal city, which he 
submitted with his plans, should be pub- 
lished, for it is interesting even to a lay- 
man. It thrills one in the reading like 
the Declaration of Independence. Such 
in a sense it is, a declaration of inde- 
pendence against oppressive convention- 
ality and hampering traditions of the 
past. Let me quote, for example, the 
passages in which he gives a hint of his 
idea of the architectural style and mate- 
rial of the city. The two essentials are, 
he says: 

“First: Largeness in the unit buildings, 
which modern fireproof construction renders 
at the same time the most convenient, and the 
cheapest, as well as the most monumental 
shelter for our operations. With a liberality 
in public space, and judicious distribution of 
centers, and directness and speed in commun- 
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ication between all points, the necessity of 
making these large units stand on end, as in 
the congested American cities, can be avoided 
in a capital city at least, securing a horizontal 
distribution of the large masses for more and 
better air, sunlight, verdure and beauty. 

“For the second essential, uniformity in 
style, it is hardly advisable to recommend, 
however, an adaptation of any historical style 
which different requirements will inevitably 
render a caricature instead of a reminiscence 
of its own proper grandeur, Thus are Greek 
temples rendered boxes with glass windows 
instead of masses of masonry, and colonnades 
are applied in front of windowed walls to the 
deiriment of light and comfort, and thus are 
noble features like columns, capitals and con- 
soles mutilated and distorted, distributed for 
every sort of function except their inherent 
one of support. That sort of treatment may 
be well enough in scene painting and even 
exposition buildings, but can by no means be 
considered dignified, as permanently standing 
for the life and government of a great modern 
commonwealth. 

‘It would seem that a suggested restriction 
to one material, say, reinforced concrete, the 
newest, cheapest, most durable, least limited, 
most plastic and variable single medium yet 
introduced into construction would contribute 
to the dignity and impressiveness of the entire 
city, while purity in proportion and unity in 
scale, appropriate immensity in spans and 
masses with contrasting delicacy in plastic or- 
namentation, the elimination of useless pro- 
tective features and connective expedients, un- 
called-for in monolithic construction, together 
‘with a maximum of repetition and rhythm, 
and a general simplicity which is best adapted 
to the economical handling of this medium, 
would with imagination suffice for a national 
and genuine style.” 


This advice is: better, perhaps, than Mr. 
Griffin himself realizes, for concrete con- 
struction is peculiarly adapted to Aus- 
tralian climate and conditions, tho, 
strange to say, but little used there yet. 
The white ants which abound on the cap- 
ital site are destructive to all woodwork. 
Stone and brick building is expensive on 
account of the high price and slow mo- 
tions of skilled labor. But work in con- 
crete may be carried on cheaply and rap- 
idly even where highest wages and short- 
est hours prevail. 

The honor of having produced the win- 
ner in this world-wide competition goes 
to the University of Illinois, which, as the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT know, pos- 
sesses one of the most enterprising archi- 
tectural schools in the West. Walter 
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Burley Griffin was graduated from that 
school thirteen years ago, and locating in 
Chicago devoted himself chiefly to land- 
scape architecture, rising in the profes- 
sion by his own exertions without the aid 
of social and business connections. In 
gardens his most important commissions 
have been the grounds of educational in- 
stitutions, notably the Northern Illinois 
and Eastern Illinois State Normal 
Schools and some subdivisions and vil- 
lage planning, including Idalia, Fla., in 
the process of construction. Previous to 
the Canberra theme, the only large city 
plan he has worked out was for a pro- 
posed redistribution of the city of 
Shanghai, China, which came to naught 
thru the death of the delegate promot- 
ing it. 

But city planning has been a hobby of 
his ever since his school days, when he 
read everything in English and French 
that he could lay his hands upon. He 
watched with keen interest the develop- 
ment of the project for a federal capital 
in Australia ever since the incorporation 
of the proposition into the Common- 
wealth constitution. When finally the 
competition was decided upon and the 
data obtained he gave himself two 
months to becoming familiar with the 
topography and the scenic conditions in 
order to become pretty thoroly at home 
in the region before essaying a parti. 

Mr. Griffin’s wide views and construc- 
tive genius are manifest in many parts of 
the specifications for his ideal city, For 
example, his plan for the arrangement of 
the federal buildings is based upon a 
theory of the relation of the powers of 
government, which he presents diagram- 
matically. The grouping of the univer- 
sity buildings in the capital city rep- 
resents topographically his system of 
classification of the sciences, as ingenious 
as Comte’s. 

It is a great enterprise on which Aus- 
tralia has embarked, the construction of 
a city worthy to stand at the head of the 
Commonwealth, and America mav take 
pride in being able to contribute thru Mr. 
Griffin to its realization and success. 


New York Cry. 











America and World Peace 


BY ABDUL BAHA ABBAS 


{Abdul Baha Abbas, Persian prophet and teacher, courteously replied to the questions of 


a representative of THe INDEPENDENT by means of an interpreter. 


In spite of the lofty 


position ascribed to him by his followers, his interest in ordinary human affairs is keen. He 
was dressed in flowing robes and turban, which accorded well with his square cut gray beard. 
His blue eyes are frank, lively and humorous, his figure of medium hight and slight, but 


erect and graceful in spite of his sixty-eight years. 


When he was in London he preached 


in the City Temple and in St. John’s, Westminster, and in the United States he has been 
invited to the pulpits of various denominations. In our issues of April 11 and July 18 some 
account has been given of the leader of the Bahaists.—Ep1Tor.] 


its people. I find religion, high 

ideals, broad sympathy with human- 
ity, benevolence and kindness widespread 
here, and my hope is that America will 
lead in the movement for universal 
peace. 

The people of this land enjoy many 
blessings. Day by day they are advanc- 
ing and progressing, their fortunes are 
in their own hands, their patriotism is 
strong, they enjoy freedom in a super- 
lative degree. They are not restrained 
by ignorance or the weight of old cus- 
toms, nor are they tyrannized over by 
circumstances or fear of neighboring na- 
tions. In a hemisphere they are supreme, 
and as kindness is their natural disposi- 
tion, the world will expect them to bear 
the banner of the peace movement. 

Such leadership would be in accord 
with their own history and the principles 
on which their government is founded. 
Never in all the annals of the world do 
we find such an instance of national self- 
sacrifice as was displayed here during 
the Civil War. Americans who had 
never seen a weapon used in anger left 
their homes and peaceful pursuits, took 
up arms, bore utmost hardships, braved 
utmost dangers, gave up all they held 
dear, and finally their lives, in order that 
slaves might be free. 

In Washington recently I addrest the 
students of Howard University—about 
fifteen hundred of them—and I told 
them that they must be very good to the 
white race of America. I told them that 
they must never forget to be grateful 
and thankful. I said to them: “If you 
want to know really what great service 
the white race here has rendered to you, 
go to Africa and study the condition of 
your own race there.” But at the same 
time I said that the white people here 
must be very kind to those whom they 
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| AM very pleased with America and 


have freed. The white people must treat 
those whom they have freed with just- 
ness and firmness, but also with perfect 
love. America’s example in freeing the 
slaves has been a power for freedom 
everywhere. Because America freed her 
slaves, even at the cost of one of the 
bloodiest wars of modern times, other 
nations have felt themselves bound to 
free slaves. America’s leadership in 
humanitarian and altruistic matters is 
generally acknowledged. Instead of 
robbing the weak, she helps them. The 
nations look to America to lead them in 
good works. : 

I am here in this country making an 
appeal on behalf of universal peace, 
unity, love and brotherhood. I do not 
know how many Bahaists there are in 
America or in the world. There are no 
statistics in regard to this matter. If 
figures have been published they are 
without authority. Bahaism has no 
creed, no ritual, no dogma. Its prin- 
ciples are: 


1. Love of humanity, shown more in act 
than in word. 

2. Kindness to all the nations of the world. 

3. Service to fellowmen. 

4. Day and night love for all men must be 
shown so that the foundations of war and 
strife will be utterly destroyed. 

5. The Bahaist must be the embodiment of 
truth, sincerity and faith. 

The Bahaist must be free from religious 
prejudice, patriotic prejudice, racial prejudice, 
national prejudice. 

7. The Bahaist- must consider humanity as 
one tree, of which the various nations are 
the branches, leaves and fruit. 

8. The Bahaist’s religion must agree with 
reason and the true findings of science. 

9: The Bahaist must live and act in ac- 
cordance with the principies and teachings of 
all the prophets. 


If a man does and believes these 
things then he is a Bahaist, no matter 
whether he calls himself Shintoist, Con- 
fucianist, Buddhist, Hindoo, Jew, Ma- 
hometan, Zoroastrian, Parsee or Chris- 
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tian. No matter in what church or tem- 
ple he worships. All men are brothers. 
All have the same great Father. They 
have had different teachers, different 
views of the same great Light, and they 
quarrel about these little differences. It 
is all very wrong. They must cease 


quarreling, love one another, as Christ 
has commanded, and unite for good 
works for the glory of God. 

One of the principles of Bahaism is 
the perfect equality of men and women, 
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therefore the women of this country in- 
terest me greatly. They have advanced 
far, they have high ideals. They have 
demonstrated their right to the suffrage, 
and it has been accorded to them in many 
of the States, while the other States seem 
likely to follow this example. The 
women of America, then, will be a world 
force, and humanity everywhere will 
look to them for leadership in the move- 
ment for universal peace. The women 
of America are facing great problems, 


ABDUL BAHA ABBAS 
From a photograph taken with H. H. Topakeyan, the Persian Consul General to New York 
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but seem to have the wisdom and 
strength necessary for their solution. 

Is peace always desirable? Undoubt- 
edly it is. What is best in a family— 
peace or strife? Every good man will 
answer that family peace is best. So it 
is also with a nation, and so it is also 
with the whole world. In the United 
States of America forty-eight countries 
or States are gathered, living in peace 
with each other, and their enlightenmert, 
happiness, progress and civilization serve 
as a model and inspiration to all men. It 
was not always so. Before Washington 
freed this country there were many wars 
and much strife and jealousy among the 
colonies. All that has gone, and peace, 
happiness and progress have come with 
union. The States support, love and are 
proud of one another, and what America 
has done, the rest of the world can do, 
following the example of America. 

But would it be practicable for a coun- 
try to lay down its arms and submit 
itself to the will of its neighbors—would 
not such a country be robbed and 
abused? Assuredly it is not practicable 
for a single country to disarm and trust 
the other nations to do justice for the 
sake of justice. Universal peace must 
be brought about by means of agreement 
among the great powers. They must 
assemble in convention, represented by 
their best and wisest men, and they must 
bind themselves by the strongest pledges 
and promises not to make war. Each 
should maintain an army and navy, but 
very small, merely enough to enforce 
order in its own territory. 

Do not nations degenerate in peace? 
No. Again I refer to the example of 
\merica, which has prospered, grown 
strong and enlightened in peace and be- 
cause of peace. I was in Africa and 
found warring tribes and much degrada- 
tion. From there I went to Switzerland 


Some Sayings 


“Asceticism is not necessary. 
by the exercise of human virtues, and the ob- 
servance of human morals, and by the Di- 


A soul grows 


vine Favor. The extreme asceticism of the 
saints was superstition. The monasticism of 
the Christian Church was mistaken. St. Paul 
was responsible for much of this because in 
one of his epistles he praised those who do 
not marry, and prophesied that sects would 
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and found peace with high enlighten- 
ment, intelligence, justice and respect for 
the rights of fellow men. There can be 
no question as to the blessings of peace. 

But nature is full of war. Beasts, 
birds, reptiles, insects, rob and destroy 
each other. Surely; there is much in 
nature that seems not good. But man 
has mind and soul. He has knowledge 
of good and evil, and his relations with 
God and duty to his fellows. He has 
free choice, and surely it is better for 
him to be as the peaceful lamb or dove 
than as the ferocious wolf or eagle. 
There are many things in nature that 
seem evil, as the venomous serpent and 
the scorpion, but we who are men must 
choose the good. 

What is good? That which bestows 
or preserves life and happiness is good. 
That which destroys life and happiness 
is evil. 

The cities here are wonderful and 
interesting, but the great hight of the 
buildings oppresses me. They seem like 
beehives, with their crowds of inhabit- 
ants. The rooms are so small, like cells. 
I would feel stifled in such a building. 
We Orientals like low houses and plenty 
of room, with a garden in the middle 
and a fountain playing in the garden. 

I will be in this country another 
month, but am going north now, for I 
find the heat here distressing. I will re- 
turn to Syria by the way of England and 
France. The voyage here from Alex- 
andria lasted fifteen days and the long 
confinement on shipboard was tedious. 
The return voyage to England will only 
last about five day@ and that will not be 
so bad. Then I can journey in leisurely 
fashion thru England and France, tarry- 
ing at times with friends, and when I 
reach the Mediterranean I’ will be but 
two or three days’ journey from home. 

New York, July 19, 1912. 


of Abdul. Baha 


arise which would not marry. St. Paul dis- 
approved of marriage. But God did not give 
us good gifts that we should reject them. He 
created all these blessings that His servants 
mav bless Him. 

“God knows better than all. He has given 
us an appetite, therefore we should eat. If 
the body is deprived of what is necessary to 
it the mind suffers. God asks of us accord- 
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ing to our capacity. If a man who has only 
sufficient strength to carry fifty kilos be bur- 
dened with a hundred kilos he will fail. Mod- 
eration and common sense must be used. 

“We in our religion do not dwell upon the 
miraculous. A man once wrote a book in 
which he enumerated the miracles of the Bab. 
Baha U’llah burnt it lest it should be the 
cause of later superstition. And he forbade 
his people to talk of these things. . . . They 
tend to lower a religion and to make people 
think about the things that are not important. 
Which is most important, the miracles or the 
life of Christ? And yet, because people have 
not been able to believe these miracles, they 
have doubted the teachings of Christ. 

“God knows the wishes of all hearts. But 
the impulse to prayer is a natural one, spring- 
ing from man’s love to God. If one friend 
feels love for another he will wish to say so. 
Though he knows that the friend is aware 
that he loves him, he will still wish to say so. 
If there is any one that you love, do you not 
seek an opportunity to speak with him, to 
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speak lovingly with him, to bring him gifts, 
to write him letters? It you did not feel such 
a desire, it would be that you did not love 
your friend. If there be no love, if there be 
no pleasure or spiritual enjoyment in prayer, 
do not pray. Prayer should spring from 
love, from the desire of the person to com- 
mune with God. Just as a lover never ceases 
from wishing to communicate with the be- 
loved, so does the lover of God always wish 
for constant communication with the Deity. 
Prayer need not be in words but rather in 
thought and attitude. But if this love and 
this desire are lacking it is useless to try to 
force them. Words without love mean noth- 
ing. One may attain to the love of God by 
studying the manifested greatness, love, wis- 
dom and providence of God. The lover of 
God desires and adores Him because of His 
perfections. 

“To be a Bahai simply means to love all the 
world, to love humanity and try to save it; 
to work for the universal peace and the uni- 
versal brotherhood.” 


Modern American Wood-Engraving 


BY W. A. BRADLEY 


AUTHOR oF “WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT,” ETC. 


HE statement is often made, and 
T appears to be widely accepted. 
that American wood-engraving 

is now altogether a thing of the past, 
and that there remain but two active 
survivors of the famous “new school” 
which once played so important a role 
in native art—Mr. Timothy Cole and Mr. 
Henry Wolf. This is far from the truth. 
There are other excellent engravers still 
at work, and it is doing them but simple 
justice to correct the false impression 
which obtains concerning the status of 
their art today, and to direct some atten- 
tion to their achievements. These are 
often of an even higher order than their 
best work in the palmy days of wood- 
engraving. For many of these artists 
were among the younger recruits en- 
listed just before the decline began, and 
have only now reached the full maturity 
of their powers. Also the opportunity is 
greater todav for individual expression. 
There is, for example, less of that ele- 
ment of specialization which tended to 
subject engravers to a sort of routine 
whereby one who showed an aptitude 
for handline fine detail, received on) 
those subjects which required such treat- 


ment, altho he might, personally, prefer 
a broader style, and long for a chance to 
employ it. Under a less rigid system of 
selection, this has now been made possi- 
ble, and several engravers have displayed 
a varietv of technique, and a talent for 
imaginative expression, which were not 
discernible in their earlier work, and 
which have surprised even their friends 
and fellow-engravers. 

That there has been of recent years 
what almost amounts to a revival of 
wood-engraving on a small scale, is due 
largely to the enterprise of a well-known 
women’s magazine. When Mr. E. G. 
Russell, now dead, left McClure’s in 
1907 to assume the art directorship of 
the Delineator, he was so fortunate as to 
secure the services of an engraver who, 
having served his apprenticeship under 
Smithwick and French, had won for 
himself a high place among American 
wood-engravers. This was Frank H. 
Wellington. Unhappily, it is no longer 
possible to number Mr. Wellington 
among the survivors of the “new 
school.” For last September he died 
from the effects of eating poisonous 
mushrooms just after he had finished a 
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large block after a painting by Mr. 
Harry Townsend. This engraving, a 
proof of which is now on exhibition at 
the Public Library, represents the culmi- 
nation of his art. The character of this 


I tried to define in a letter which I wrote 
to the New York Evening Post after his 


death and in which I spoke of his “‘abil- 
ity to control the direction of his line 
so as to create form’”—the essential gift 
of the engraver. “His subtle and suave 
linear modulations,” I continued, “gave 
to his modeling the very roundness and 
relief of life, besides introducing an ele- 
ment of spiritual grace and sensuous 
movement into his most solid construc- 
tions.” His line was the very soul of 
poetry—a long, liquid line that seemed 
to ripple across the block, and gave the 
full and free expression of the engrav- 
er’s deep sensibility. His engravings 
were: saturated with tone, color and at- 
mosphere, and his feeling for texture, 
whether of inanimate objects, or of firm 
and tender human flesh, was simply deli- 
cious. Tho he was employed on the best 
class of illustrations—some of his blocks 
after drawings by Mr. Thomas Fogarty 
are charming and worthy of the port- 
folio of any collector—his reputation un- 
questionably suffered thru his not hav- 
ing been identified, like Mr. Cole and 
Mr. Wolf, with the reproduction of 
acknowledged masterpieces. 

If Mr. Wellington was one of the 
younger men of the “new school,” Mr. 
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J. W. Evans began way back in the ’70s, 
with Cole and Juengling and Kingsley, 
when the employment of the camera, for 
putting the picture on the block, revolu- 
tionized wood engraving and opened the 
way to its future triumphs. His career 
was closely associated with the careers 
of two illustrators, famous in their day, 
Burns and Kelley. He was particularly 
successful in his treatment of marine 
subjects, and it was with a marine by 
Mr. Reynolds Beal that he not long 
since returned to the practice of wood 
engraving. This painting, which is enti- 
tled “Gloucester Fishermen,” shows a 
fishing smack hove to on a heavy swell, 
while a man seated at the stern talks 
with another, standing up in a dory 
alongside. Not only is the very feeling 
of the scene rendered perfectly, so that 
we feel the heave of the sea, the slow 
rise and fall of the two boats, and the 
flapping of the sail as the boom swings 
heavily, but the subtle effects of light 
and shade in early morning upon the 
water, when the sky is full of the mys- 
terious promise of the dawn, are given 
with all the resourcefulness of the “new 
school” style, which uses cross lining 
and stipple to supplement the pure linear 
technique of earlier engravers. 

“I am writing to tell you how much 
I appreciate the charm and salt water 
quality vou have worked into the plate,” 
said the artist in’a letter to the engraver. 
“You must have the marine element 
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very strong.” And this praise is certain- 
ly well deserved. More recently Mr. 
Evans, deserting the marine field, has 
engraved an early painting by Sargent, 
entitled “A Venetian Interior,” as well 
as Renoir’s great painting of “La Fa- 
mille Charpentier,” in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and is at present engaged on 
a block after the painting by George 
Bellows, “Commencement at the’ Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” In all of these the 
problem set himself by the engraver is 
peculiarly difficult as, owing to the im- 
pressionistic style of the painting, there 
is in them a lack of that “edge” which is 
required by many engravers in any sub- 
ject they undertake. 

Evans, like Wellington, has worked 
almost exclusively for the magazines. 
Other engravers, however, have found it 
possible to keep employed on blocks for 
societies, or for private subscription. 
One of these is William G. Watt. Mr. 
Watt, perhaps more than any other en- 
graver at work today save Mr. Wolf, 
embodies that ideal of the “new school” 
which most completely sets it apart from 
other earlier schools of wood engraving : 
the exact rendering of textures, so that 
it is possible to tell at a glance the pre- 
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cise medium in which an original was 
executed. This was the result of the 
adoption of the photographic method of 
placing the picture upon the wood, and 
of the consequent possibility of repro- 
ducing any original—not merely that 
drawn on the block by the artist himself. 
With this innovation, the conception of 
fidelity in reproduction became enlarged, 
and engravers grew emulous of each 
other in the effort to represent the char- 
acteristic differences between say, an oil 
painting and a charcoal drawing — to 
indicate the brushmarks of the one and 
the rich, crumbly line of the other, the 
fusain, in the other. Without going to 
the extremes of rather servile imitation 
reached by some of the earlier engravers, 
in whose work this practice became mere 
virtuosity and an abuse of their art, Mr. 
Watt does manage, with great taste and 
intelligence, to preserve the character of 
the medium both in oil and charcoal. He 
has made a number of important blocks, 
one of the best of which is that of 
Gabriel Metsu’s “The Music Master,” in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Two other 
blocks are interpretations, one large and 
one small, of his own painting, “The 
Pool.” This particular kind of work— 





THE WINE OF CIRCE. 
From a wood-engraving by Mr. Walter Aikman after the famous pai nting by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 























GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN 
From a wood-engraving by W. J. Evans after a painting by Reynolds Beal 


self-reproduction, it may be called— 
ranges Mr. Watt with Mr. Wolf, who, 
as Mr. Frank French recently pointed 
out in the New York Sun, is often in- 
correctly credited with being the first en- 
graver to work from his own originals. 
Mr. French himself, when he was en- 
graving, made many similar experi- 
ments, as did others. Indeed, there was 
at one time a society called “Original 
Workers on Wood” which aimed to 
establish more firmly the status of the 
engraver as an original artist, and com- 
prised several of the better known men. 
One or two of these, notably Mr. EI- 
bridge Kingsley, even went a step far- 
ther by engraving directly from nature, 
without the interposition of any original 
whatsoever, thus putting wood engrav- 
ing on a precise par with painter etch- 
ing. 
Mr. Watt has recently finished, for 
subscription, an important engraving of 
a painting by the Russian artist, Nich- 
olas Fechin, owned by the well-known 
collector, Mr. George A. Hearn, of New 
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York. The principal motif in this por- 
trait of a woman is an elaborate arrange- 
ment of a Persian shawl. The delicate 
iridescence of its glowing and intricate 
weave, charmingly indicated by the 
painter, affords a: fascinating problem 
that would fill most engravers with dis- 
may. Mr. Watt’s treatment of it is a 
marvel of linear interpretation, guided 
not by any hard and fast rules of en- 
graving, but wholly by an instinctive 
selection of the means best adapted to 
secure the desired result. 

Mr. Walter M. Aikman, another first- 
rate engraver who works largely for 
private subscription, has executed a 
number of beautiful blocks. The latest, 
after a painting by John Crome, for a 
society of bibliophiles, places him second 
only to Cole in the interpretation of the 
English landscape school. His style, 
however, is quite different, being much 
finer, if not more subtly suggestive, in 
execution, and with more sense of an 
original in the background than in the 
case of Cole’s wonderful blocks after 
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Constable, where, so completely has the 
artist felt the scene as a personal expe- 
rience, and reconstructed it in his own 
imagination, that they might quite as 
well have been studied directly from 
nature. A very beautiful earlier engrav- 
ing of Aikman’s is his “Wine of Circe,” 
atter Burne-Jones. 

If we were merely making a list of 
the engravers who are still living, with- 
out respect to their present activity or 
inactivity, we could summon many 
names famous in the past, like French 
and Kingsley, for example, both of 
whom have abandoned engraving for 
painting, but who still talk of taking up 
their tools again some day. Perhaps in 
the future, before it is too late, America 
will realize the artistic ability that is 
going to waste in these men, and will 
devise some means of impounding it. 
There is certainly plenty of material to- 
day for a very noteworthy revival of 
wood engraving. There are men who 
could become teachers as well as execu- 
tants, and it will take another generation 
for the “new school” to disappear as a 
whole. The expression, “old engraver,” 
so often heard in speaking of the sur- 
vivors of the golden age of American 
wood engraving, is misleading. Schwarz- 
burger, Vanness, Clement, all of whom 
still engrave as occasion requires, are 
old men, but Chadwick, Merrill, Aitken, 
Northcote, are still in the prime of life. 
All recently have done important work 
—work that displays powers which are 
shamefully dissipated when employed in 
the finishing of process plates. 

The question, however, arises, whether 
there will ever be a revival of wood en- 
graving. It went out, as we know, be- 
cause it could not stand competition with 
inexpensive photo-engraving. In an 
article in a recent number of The Print 
Collector's Quarterly, I hazarded a sug- 
gestion, based upon personal knowl- 
edge and experience, that the very fac- 
tors of production that caused its decline 
and fall might possibly operate to rein- 
state it once more. Tests have proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
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wood block is at once easier and cheaper 
to print from on a long run than the 
half tone, besides giving a better im- 
pression and therefore a superior prod- 
uct. Also, on an edition of a million and 
two million copies, the greater first cost 
of the wood block, a serious considera- 
tion when editions ran to only fifty or a 
hundred thousand, now becomes com- 
paratively insignificant. The practical 
printer and the business man who have 
once employed the wood block become 
its most powerful advocates. 

The most serious argument against 
the revival of wood engraving as an 
ordinary reproductive process is that 
first-rate engravers always have been 
and always will be few, and that every- 
thing depends upon the engraver. It is 
this that makes it so hard to argue the 
relative merits of wood engraving and 
photo-engraving. The most that can be 
said for the latter is that it can be ren- 
dered invariable in its results, while the 
former can and does vary considerably- 
with the engraver himself. Not only are 
there good engravers and bad engrav- 
ers; but, being an artist, the best of them 
is likely to make mistakes or to fall be- 
low his own level. And while it is 
undeniable that a good wood block is 
better than the best half tone, it is 
equally certain that a good half tone is 
better than a bad, or even a merely in- 
different wood block. The chief danger 
is that, under pressure, it, too, will tend 
to become mechanical. For nothing is 
so unpleasant as the work of a man who, 
thru being “speeded up,” turns himself 
into a machine. This is what the in- 
creasing demand for illustrated period- 
ical literature led to in the old days, and 
one fears that the evil might now be- 
come greatly intensified if there were 
ever a return of wood engraving to gen- 
eral favor. There is, however, very littl: 
prospect of such a return at present, and 
the art is likely to be left to develop, for 
some time to come, on the higher and, 
from its own point of view, more advan- 
tageous basis of economic and creative 
independence, 


New Canaan, Conn, 





The First International Eugenics Congress 


BY RAYMOND PEARL, Ph.D. 


[One of the foremost of the American representatives at the London International Eu- 
genics Congress was Dr. Pearl, who is the head of the biological department of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station and has for many years been engaged in the study of the 
problems of heredity under the auspices of the United States Fish Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Carnegie Institution.—Epiror.] 


HE First International Eugenics 
= Congress, which was held at the 
University of London from July 

18 to 24 last, gave visible and tangible 
evidence that, all over the civilized 
world, thinking people at last are giving 
serious consideration to eugenic prob- 
lems, upon a working solution of which 
the further progress of the human race 
depends. The attendance at this con- 


gress was altogether larger than had 
been expected. On the day before its 
close I was informed by the assistant 
sécretary in charge of registrations that 
836 persons had taken full subscriptions 
to the congress. 


In addition to these 
there was a considerable number of 
daily visitors. Of those in attendance 
the majority were, as a matter of course, 
English. The Continental countries 
were, however, well represented, not 
only in point of numbers, but more par- 
ticularly in respect of the eminence of 
their delegates in the fields of science or 
public affairs. The French delegation 
included the distinguished _ biologist, 
Prof. Yves Delage; M. Lucien March, 
director of the Statistique Générale of 
France, and M. Paul Doumer, formerly 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Germany was represented by his Excel- 
lency General von Bardeleben, of Berlin, 
and Dr. Alfred Ploetz, who has been 
one of the leaders of the eugenics move- 
ment in that country. From the United 
States Mr. Bleecker van Wagenen, of 
New York; Prof. Vernon L. Kellogg, 
ef Stanford University, and Dr. Fred- 
erick Adams Woods, of Boston, acted 
on the executive committee of the con- 
gress. There was a surprisingly large 
rumber of American “laymen’’—persons 
not professionally interested in eugenics 
or its supporting sciences—in attend- 
ance. The very small or non-existent 
representation of “new” countries or 
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rapidly developing countries like Canada 
was striking. It illustrated very well the 
obvious fact that eugenic problems be- 
come pressing in direct ratio to the age 
of a civilization. 

The keynote of the papers and discus- 
sions, taken as a whole, was that the 
congress was dealing with problems, not 
solutions. The working motto was, 
“What are we going to do about it?” 
It was a splendid clearing of the field 
for action. If there exists an illness or 
weakness of the body social which was 
not at some time during the proceedings, 
in some manner or other, brought for- 
ward for consideration, it is one that the 
writer, at least, has not yet heard of. 
Free and untrammeled discussion was 
the order of the day. Every one was 
given an opportunity, if he desired it, to 
air his pet grievance or propound his 
panacea. While this abundant discur- 
siveness, coupled with an unfailing seri- 
ousness and earnestness on the part of 
those involved, which the gravity of the 
general subject matter in hand certainly 
warranted, tended at times to put a 
severe strain upon an American sense of 
humor, nevertheless it served the real 
purpose of the congress excellently. No 
one is prepared yet to say the final word 
regarding any eugenic problem. There- 
fore it is well to have as complete an 
exposition as may be of all possible fac- 
tors which must be taken into account. 
'f any one feels deeply that cigaret 
smoking is the primal curse of the 
human race, by all means let him (or 
more strictly, her) say so, and get this 
“in the evidence.” The verdict of really 
enlightened public opinion on the matter 
will be quickly obtained thru the manner 
in which the point is received by such a 
body of people as made up this congress. 

As with every new social movement, 
there was manifest a curious mixture of 
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the rational and the emotional in the 
intellectual processes of the audiences in 
attendance. While undoubtedly the pri- 
mary and basic reason for being there at 
all and being interested in eugenics, on 
the part of nearly every one, was a 
purely reasoned conviction that in this 
movement is the germ of a truly scien- 
tific grappling with the most funda- 
mental of social problems, yet the dis- 
cussion of these problems from whatever 
point of view quickly stirred the emo- 
tions. One speaker would lay stress on 
heredity as the great controlling factor, 
to which all else was secondary. The 
earnestness with which he would be lis- 
tened to, and the hearty, whole-souled 
applause with which he would be re- 
ceived left no doubt that here was a 
basic fact on which all were agreed. But 
the very next speaker might argue (as 
one did) that all children were equally 
well born, and that their social worth, 
not alone in respect of their own but of 
future generations as well, depended 
upon the environment in which their 
lives were spent. Equally hearty and 
apparently quite as whole-souled were 
the “Hear, hear’s.” One could but feel 
sympathy for the perplexed newspaper 
reporters, whose number was legion, 
and who were doing their best to catch 
the real underlying spirit of the con- 
gress, and making, by their own confes- 
sion, distinctly heavy weather of it. 

The formal papers, which were pub- 
lished in a stout volume of 490 pages 
ready for distribution at the opening of 
the congress, attained a distinctly high 
general average of excellence. Taken as 
a whole, the volume, very aptly entitled 
“Problems in Eugenics,”* is by a great 
deal the most significant contribution to 
“practical” eugenics that we have yet 
had. It should be in the library of 
every One in any way interested in the 
subject. 

Fundamentally there was general 
agreement among all present as to cer- 
tain necessities in the eugenic campaign. 
First of all is the great need for educa- 
tion. The young of all classes of society 
must be taught the general facts of 
heredity, in such a way as to make it 





*This volume may be obtained at a cost of 8 
shillings 6 pence (about $2.10) from the Hon. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. S. Gotto, Eugenics Education Society, 
6 York Bldgs., Adelphi, London, W. C., England. —~ 
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clear that they are not abstract, imper- 
sonal propositions, like the theorems of 
geometry, but are real, vital, human 
matters which concern every one of us 
in the most direct and personal manner. 
In this way, and in no other, can a per- 
sonal sense of duty to future genera- 
tions and to the race be made an integral 
part of the individual ego. Secondly, 
the biology and hygiene of sex, in the 
broadest sense, must be made a definite 
and important part of this training of 
the young. Quite apart from the cogent 
individualistic reasons in favor of such 
teaching, it is a thing which is impera- 
tively required by society for its own 
self-protection. The sessions devoted to 
this discussion of the best ways and 
means of eugenic education were per- 
haps the most valuable of any. In this 
connection must be mentioned the bril- 
liant paper—one of the most notable of 
the entire congress—of Prof. F. C. S. 
Schiller, of Oxford, on ‘“Practicable 
Eugenics in Education,’ in which he 
showed “how education can be made to 
help eugenics, believing that if we strug- 
gle manfully against some of the most 
popular but unscientific of educational 
nostrums we may conserve and improve 
some eugenically valuable institutions, 
and implant in the young eugenical sen- 
timents which in due course will bear 
fruit in better morals and more service- 
able citizens.” 


Two large rooms at the Imperial In- 
stitute were devoted to the exhibition. 
Here were displayed charts, photographs 
and specimens to illustrate facts and 
principles of eugenics. There were ex- 
tensive and instructive exhibits from 
Germany, and from the Eugenics Sec- 
tion of the American Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. One of the most striking features 
of the exhibition, and a distinct credit to 
the workers who prepared it, was a 
pedigree chart 147 feet long and includ- 
ing over 800 individuals of a single 
polygamous Utah family. Prof. R. C. 
Punnett, F. R. S., of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, the distinguished authority on 
genetics, exhibited a series of rabbit 
skins and of sweet pea blossoms (sent 
fresh each day and ingeniously displayed 
on a pedigree chart in glass test tubes), 
to show Mendelian laws of inheritance. 
Probably no other exhibit attracted so 
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much attention as this. The Neo-Mal- 
thusian League showed a series of rather 
lurid charts, intended to demonstrate 
that the artificial restriction of the birth 
rate was a thing greatly to be desired. 
The doctrines of this body, by the way, 
were kept very much to the fore thruout 
the congress by its enthusiastic repre- 
sentative, Dr. Drysdale. 

No account of the congress would be 
complete without some mention of the 
entertainments provided for the dele- 
gates. English hospitality is proverbial. 
The tradition was not dimmed on this 
occasion. On the opening evening an 
inaugural banquet and reception at the 
Hotel Cecil brought together over 400 
guests, including many of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in English scientific. 
official and social life. On following 
evenings during the week receptions 
were given to the members of the con- 
gress by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the Lord Mayor of 
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London, and Major Leonard Darwin. 
On Sunday Mr. Robert Mond enter- 
tained the congress at a luncheon and 
garden party at his country house in 
Kent. All these things, together with 
private dinners, luncheon parties, teas 
and the like, made one realize the great 
significance of environment in eugenic 
deliberations, at least. 

Altogether, the congress was a great 
success. The administrative details in- 
volved in carrying it thru were worked 
out exceedingly well—indeed, almost 
perfectly. The Eugenics Education So- 
ciety and its officers, who conceived the 
idea of the congress and made it in fact 
the brilliant success that it was, may well 
be proud of their work, and of what they 
have done for the promotion of the 
cause thru this congress. Most of all, 
credit is due to that wonderfully efficient 
organizer and executive, the honorary 
secretary of the Eugenics Education So- 
ciety and the congress, Mrs. Sibyl Gotto. 


Orono, Me. 


Caliban in the Coal Mines 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


God, we don’t like to complain; 
We know that the mines are no lark, 
But—there’s the pools from the rain, 
But—there’s the cold and the dark. 


God, You don’t know what it is; 
You, in Your well-lighted sky, 

Watching a meteor whizz— 
Warm, with the sun always by. 


God, if You had but the moon 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 
Even You'd tire of it soon 
Down in the dark and the damp. 


Nothing but blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but the cars—- 
God, in return for our love, 

Fling us a handful of stars! 


New York City. 
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A New Novel by 
Maartens* 


WE never blamed him for taking an- 
other name and writing in another lan- 
guage. It would be a bother to have to 
sign checks Joost Marius Willem van 
der Poorten-Schwartz. And if he had 
used Dutch as his literary automobile we 
could not have read his novels and so 
would have missed a great deal of en- 
joyment out of life. We have read 
every one of them, beginning with “The 

‘Sin of Joost Avelingh,” in 1889, and 
that was long before we were hired to 
read novels. He has Ibsen’s knack of 
picking up a little group of people any- 
where, in any little Netherlandish coun- 
try town, and making of them cosmopol- 
itan characters, in whom we can all take 
an interest, in whom we can recognize 
our own neighbors if not ourselves. And 
this, too, without destroying their indi- 
viduality by a process of generalization. 
He does not fade out the local color in 


Maarten 


the hope of thereby interesting a wider’ 


circle. On the contrary, he paints in all 
he can with true Dutch art, knowing 
that if he can portray real human beings 
somewhere they will stand transporta- 
tion anywhere. For example, here is a 
lady we never saw but whom we instant- 
ly recognize : 

“The Dowager Baroness Bigi van Tietst- 
jumperadeel en Borrelhuyzen née Countess 
Stemmert was known all over Holland for 
the virtues she did not possess. That was 
the one supreme cleverness in an otherwise 
quite stupid and ignorant woinan. She had 
built up, thru judicious patronage of pious 
toadies, a sort of account current in the 
fruits of the Spirit. A few of her own circle 
knew better but kept silent from a mixed 
feeling of clannishness and fear. She was 
wealthy, lived simply, gave largely, and had 
relatives as many as she needed and yet more 
who needed her. Her great joy thruout life 
was that she had been born a Countess Stem- 
mert, Her fine bearing was perhaps a little 
too conscious of the fact: it suggested that 
she had swallowed the traditional poker. But 
she had not: the poker was hereditary; it 
had been swallowed four centuries ago. Her 
fine head stood crowned with a cloud of glory; 
her eagle beak was at once suggestive of Im- 


*Eve. By Maarten Maartens. 
Dutten & Co. $1.35. 
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perial Rome and police verso. Her black 


.dress must have cost five pounds inclusive of 


its spectacular train. She sat in the midst 
of her half-moon of pale daughters, who wor- 
shiped her and whose life she rendered an 
inferno, while she deemed it a purgatorio.’ 

Maarten Maartens is a kindly satirist, 
not bitter or cynical after the fashion of 
our younger writers. That is why they 
let him live in Holland and write about 
his neighbors, even after his books have 
been translated into Dutch. 

We are not saying much about Eve 
because, as a matter of fact, we have not 
read it yet. The passage quoted above 
we happened upon as we brushed over 
the leaves. No doubt, if the finger had 
caught upon any other than page 132 we 
should have found something quite as 
characteristic and delightful. When you 
have known an author as long.as we 
have known Maarten Maartens, and he 
is as reliable and steady-minded a man 
as Maarten Maartens, you do not have 
to read his latest volume before com- 
mending it to your friends or even buy- 
ing it yourself. The reason why we are 
writing this review in advance is not be- 
cause we want to get out of reading the 
book. Quite the contrary; it is because 
we want to get the review out of the 
way and off the mind, so we can read 
the book at our leisure and in an unpro- 
fessional spirit, taking it home and read- 
ing its epigrams and choice bits of char- 
acterization to the family circle. For a 
book of Maarten Maartens is something 
to be sipped slowly and savored. It is 
not one of these modern novels that have 
to be swallowed at a gulp, like a dose of 
medicine, because if you stopped to 
think about it you never would get it 
down. 


Art and Environment 


Ir is an oft repeated observation that 
the spirit and character of a people are 
most fully exprest in their art, but the 
relationship therein asserted has usu- 
ally been regarded as a general corre- 
spondence in mental equipment and 
artistic endeavor, and its significance 
has been exhausted in indicating the de- 
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gree of culture attained. Few have looked 
upon the characteristic styles as due to 
certain clearly defined racial attributes 
and instincts. Greek art, tor example, 1s 
conceded to be indicative of the gulf 
which separated tne Greek civilization 
trom. the old Babylonian, but wriers 
generally have been content to note the 
varying power of these peoples to appre- 
ciate the beautitul and to emphasize tne 
resulting excellence or detects of their 
artistic productions, and no attempt has 
been successfully made to point out the 
particular racial traits that have left 
their indelible stamp in the distinctive 
features of the art itself. Mr. Lisle 
March Phillipps, in his stimulating vol- 
ume of essays on Art and Environment,* 
enters this new and difficult field and 
traces some guiding lines with remark- 
able success. His familiarity with the 
history and criticism of art, his literary 
skill, and the generous molds in which 
_his thoughts run, are serviceable assets 
in taking up the task of setting forth the 
contrasting social and racial character- 
istics which have been incorporated and 
exprest in the art of some great creative 
epochs. The discussions are based 
‘mainly on architecture, as in the view of 
the author this is the most representative 
and broadly human of all the arts. Egypt 
furnishes the example of ancient art, 
and in the chapters devoted to this sub- 
ject Mr. Phillipps takes the opportunity 
of going a step further, and shows how 
both art and mental makeup are deeply 
affected if not controlled by natural en- 
vironment. He believes that a careful 
scrutiny and subtle analysis of Egyptian 
character and civilization reveal not only 
the fact that the social, intellectual and 
religious life of the Nile Valley was 
faithfully reflected in its art, but that 
both art and life were dominated by the 
tyranny of the great river. The benefi- 
cent ebb and flow, the endless repetition 
and unvarying routine, on which hung 
the very thread of life, produced mental 
slavery and stagnation, withdrew from 
art its needed intellectual stimulus, and 
left it to persist in primitive and archaic, 
not to say childish forms. With the 
coming of the Greeks into the artistic 
life of the world, proficiency of practice 





*ART ‘AND ENVIRONMENT. By Lisle March Phillipps. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2. 
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gave way to proficiency of thought, for 
the dominating influences of Greek life 
were intellectual insight, power and 
breadth. Art accordingly became versa- 
tile, vital, and definitive, a source of 
ideas as well as an expression of char- 
acter. 

Especially fruitful is. Mr. Phillipps’s 
study of Gothic architecture, in which he 
finds embodied the genius of the north- 
ern nations. Without seeking to explain 
or account for this vigorous and fasci- 
nating style, the author interprets its 
deepest meaning in terms of personal 
energy and force. The pointed arch, the 
vaulted ribs, the flying buttresses, the 
guiding lines and moldings, all produce 
in the observer the sense of energy and 
action, and manifest the invisible strains 
continually operating in the structure, 
thus proclaiming in unmistakable terms 
the virility, individual initiative and self- 
assertion which the new races of the 
North were contributing to the world’s 
store of civilizing influences. Mr.. Phil- 
lipps’s conclusions are worthy of careful 
consideration and his volume shows the 
possibility of so relating art to life that 
it becomes charged with interest for that 
intelligent multitude who find no pleas- 
ure in classifying into schools and styles 
and reproducing mummified opinions on 
the different types of excellency. 


Mary Tudor, Queen of France. By Mary 
Croom Brown. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Pp. x, 280. With 12 IIlus- 
trations. $3.50. 

In the half century which has elapsed 
since Mrs. Everett Green’s researches 
illuminated the romantic life of Mary 
Tudor, much new material has been dis- 
covered, some of it very important, in 
the piecing together of mutilated manu- 
scripts. Of this Miss Brown appears to 
have taken full advantage. And she has, 
in spite of the labor which has obviously 
been expended upon the work and of 
the formidable array of footnotes thru 
which inquisitive students may check 
statements of fact, written in a free and 
sprightly style, such as accords well with 
the personal character of the story, The 
intimate details of court life are laid be- 
fore us. It is true that history, which 
used to delight so in the gossip of kings’ 
mistresses and in the subtle transactions 
of diplomatists, now occupies itself 
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rather with the deeper social and eco- 
nomic forces; that the world in which 
the sister of Henry VIII moved seems 
to us moderns a little world of tinsel 
and etiquet, hardly worth the attention 
which investigators have bestowed upon 
it. Yet any faithful picture of life in 
another age has a compelling interest, 
and all the more so when it tells the 
story of true love at first disappointed 
and finally triumphant. Whose sym- 
pathy will not go out to Mary after the 
death of the king whom she had married 
under compulsion; separated from her 
countrymen, confined to her bed for six 
weeks by the rigid custom of the court, 
with drawn curtains and subdued candle 
light, apprehensive of the future, long- 
ing for Suffolk, and assailed by the new 
king with proposals which were “not 
according with mine honour.” Miss 
Brown has added quaintness to the nar- 
rative by quoting freely from corre- 
spondence and other contemporary docu- 
ments, and in the hands of this historian 
the famous romance loses none of the 
dramatic quality which it had in Major’s 
popular novel. 


The Principal Girl. By J. C. Snaith. 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 

A new novel from Mr. Snaith is al- 
ways a matter of interest and specula- 
tion. Will it be serious? Will it be 
whimsical? That it will be original and 
interesting is not a matter of question. 
The Principal Girl is worthy of the 
author of “Araminta.” It is a pretty 
comedy of manners, and the mutual 
jealousy and arrogance of the respective 
families of the “principal girl,” belong- 
ing to an “old theatrical family,” and 
the son of a British peer, are told in the 
gayest and most charming way. _ The 
hero is a bit stupid, but has the good 
sense to appreciate a girl of gold when 
and wherever he finds her, and he is re- 
warded by winning a sensible and capa- 
ble as well as beautiful wife, who pro- 
ceeds to make her husband a successful 
politician, There are numerous sly hits 
at rival novelists, “Mr G-lsw-thy, Mr. 
H. G. W-lls and Mr. Arnold B-nn-tt,” 
as in this description of the honeymoon: 
“They should have been profoundly weary 


of one another bv the fourth day in Paris, 
according to all the rules of the game. He 
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should have discovered that she was shallow 
and half-educated, and consequently a bit of a 
bore when she brought the same face down- 
stairs three mornings consecutively for café 
au lait. She should have discovered that he 
was selfish and vain . .. and that he saw 
already what a fool he had made of himself 
He should have secretly cursed his gods for 
the blindness that had shackled him for the 
rest of his days; she should have had thoughts 
of the Seine, and have given them expression. 

. But candor forces us to make full con- 
fession of our incompetence. Because none 
of these things came to pass.” What really 
imprest the beholder was the “comeliness of 
both; the simple pleasure they derived from 
the society of each other; their abounding joy 
in being allowed to walk about this underrated 
planet.” 


The Red Lane. By Holman Day. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.35. 

Vétal Beaulieu is a saloonkeeper on 
the frontier of New Brunswick and 
Maine. He is a rich man, and educates 
his daughter Evangeline at a convent 
school, but does not tell her how he 
makes his money. When she comes 
home unexpectedly she is doubly 
shocked, for it is a night of wild smug- 
gling and the movable bar on the boun- 
dary line is doing a rushing business. 


. Next morning Evangeline leaves home, 


if one may call it home. Before she is 
married to the young American customs 
officer who stalks heroically thru this 
romance there are many diverting and 
moving incidents. Not loving and smug- 
gling alone, but squatter rights and evic- 
tions furnish thrills. The character 
work of Mr. Day is done with broad 
strokes.of the brush. French Canada 
furnishes him not only with a beautiful 
heroine, but with several villains and the 
divers picturesque figures without whom 
no such tale as this would be complete. 
And it is an exciting tale, too, from page 
one onward. 


Where There’s a Will. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. $1.30. 

Since “Ships That Pass in the Night” 
was written we have had several novels 
with their events occurring in sanatoria ; 
most of them gloomy enough. But Mrs. 
Rinehart succeeds in making “Hope 
Sanatorium” in Where There’s a Will a 
cheerful and exciting place. A curious 
will provides that the heir of the old 
doctor who had run the sanatorium must 
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conduct the place successfully for two 
months or lose his heritage. The heir is 
missing, but a double is engaged to take 
his place, and the reforms, hygienic and 
medical, the pseudo-proprietor inaugu- 
rates, together with one of the author’s 
most intricate plots, make a sufficiently 
adventurous story, enlivened with con- 
siderable humor of an obvious kind. 
“Start any excitement in a sanatorium, 
and one and all they'll dip their ther- 
mometers in hot water and swear they’ve 
got fever!” We wonder how the pa- 
tients at the Hope Sanatorium survived 
all the excitement that prevailed there 
during the two fateful months of proba- 
tion. 


The Nets. By Stuart Henry. 
Brentano’s. $1.25. 

What is the use of spending time and 
money in going to Paris? You only see 
the outside of things, after all; not much 
more than you can get from a set of 
picture postals. But if you buy and read 
Mr. Henry’s novel, which you can do for 
less expenditure of money and time than 
the cheapest expedition planned by Mr. 
Cook and his son, you will get an inside 
view of French life such as you would 
not be likely to acquire in many years of 
residence. Mr. Henry loves his Paris 
and delights to linger at the street cor- 
ner, noting quaint characters and charac- 
teristics, listening for curious idioms. 
How he managed to live long enough in 
Paris to learn it so well and yet preserve 
the tourist’s naive wonder at all he sees 
and hears is a mystery. But, naturally, 
a loitering spectator like Mr. Henry 1s 
no fit companion for the reader who 
wants a sensation at the end of every 
chapter and a plot so thick that it can 
be cut with a knife. 


New York: 


Heritage. By Valentina Hawtrey. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.30. 

If English life were really what is 
portrayed in English novels we should 
despair of the country—or rather we 
should not care a snap what became of 
such a sordid, mercenary and material- 
istic people as the English make them- 
selves out to be. Fortunately, we know 
them better than they appear to know 
themselves. In this novel, as in a thou- 


sand others, the question of who has in- 
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herited an estate is the dominant motive, 
and marriages are made, friendships 
broken, homes ruined and professions 
chosen, all with that in view. But such 
maligning of the British character is 
common to most British authors, and we 
have no other fault to find with this 
novel. It is a clean and well told tale, 
with clearly portrayed characters. 


The Gift of Abou Hassan. By Francis Perry 
Elliott. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
To those readers who are tired of 
realism in their novels this iittle tale may 
be recommended on that ground at least. 
A magic rug possessing the power of 
making any one who stept on it invisible 
is a strange bit of stage property to in- 
troduce into a love story of the twen- 
tieth century and one fraught with in- 
teresting possibilities. Some of these 
possibilities are utilized from time to 
time to help the lovers out of tight places 
and to help the girl’s dragonish old aunt 
into them. The eccentric plot and the 
more eccentric characters raise the read- 
er’s hopes unduly at first and he is sorry 
to see the story lapse into commonplace 
farce in the latter half of the book. . 


Campus Days. By Ralph D. Paine. New 
ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


These stories of Yale college life re- 
mind the reader of Owen Johnson be- 
cause they are so strikingly different 
from “Stover at Yale.” Here there is 
lacking the spirit of criticism, the revolt 
against the tyranny of college tradition. 
Yale athletics, Yale spirit, Yale patriot- 
ism remain all but unquestioned idols. 
Not quite unquestioned, for in at least 
two stories there is a conflict between 
the mores of the college and those of 
an individual. In each case, however, 
the triumph goes to the former. That 
the reigning spirit of the great univer- 
sity has strong powers for good is wit- 
nessed in these tales, which blossom with 
cases of loyalty, courage and _ sterling 
friendship, and make the book senti- 
mental in the best sense. The humor of 
the book is not that happy-go-lucky 
exaggeration which we associate nowa- 
days with the name of Siwash, but a 
quieter and more conventional type ap- 
propriate to the older and more histor- 
ical institution. Whether the reader 
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cares for campus short stories, of which 
we have had so many hundreds of ex- 
amples, or not, at least he cannot say less 
for this book than “well done of its 
kind.” 


Literary Notes 


...-A new popular edition of Business: The 
Heart of the Nation, by Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, vice-presidential candidate of the Social- 
ist party, is announced by the John Lane Co. 


....Lester G. Hornby, a young American 
who has already won a reputation as an etch- 
er, and who has illustrated books on Paris and 
New York, has drawn a series of pen pictures 
for T. Russel! Sullivan’s Boston, New and 
Old, announced by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


....Our colored contemporary, The Crisis, 
New York, issues a “Woman’s Suffrage Num- 
ber” for September. None can plead with 
more force against the injustice of discrim- 
ination against a sex than those who have felt 
the injustice of discrimination against a race. 


.... The organization, the doctrines and the 
psychology of the Mohammedan Dervishes of 
Turkey have found an English interpreter in 
Lucy M. J. Garnett, who writes Mysticism 
and Magic in Turkey. The volume has nu- 
merous illustrations, and is published by Scrib- 
ners ($1.75). 


....A second edition of Side-Lights of Na- 
ture in Quilt and Crayon, to which Edward 
Tickner Edwardes brought the quill, and 
George C. Haité the crayon, has just been is- 
sued by E. P. Dutton & Co. ($1). The au- 
thors are disciples of Gilbert White, of Sel- 
bourne, and bring both observation and fine 
poetic instinct to their work, which has more 
than ordinary charm. 


....A glorified Deadwood Dick story of the 
old frontier centered round the loves of Ser- 
geant “Brick” Haines and Molly McDonald, 
daughter of the commandant of a military post 
in Kansas, is written by Randall Parrish in his 
Molly McDonald (McClurg; $1.35). The pe- 
riod is that of the Indian wars of 1876, and 
among other episodes are a stage coach at- 
tack by Indians, an abduction, and a final res- 
cue by General Custer 


....Those who wish concrete information 
about industrial education as it has grown up 
in different cities of the Umted States should 
note Examples of Industrial Education, by 
Frank Mitchell Leavitt. The author analyzes 
economic and social elements of the general 
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problem and gives an illuminating account 
of the growth of special types of industrial 
education, such. as those of the trade school, 
the continuation school and the vocational 
high school, to meet special social needs in 
various American cities. The last chapter is 
devoted to agricultural education (Ginn; 


$1.25). 


....A two years’ course in English compo- 
sition has been prepared by Charles Lane 
Hanson, of the Mechanic Arts High School 
in Boston (Ginn; 90 cents). The author has 
been successful in organizing fresh material 
for skilfully differentiated practicai exercises. 
He has designed the book for the first two 
years of “any high school.” 


....Visitors to Edinburgh remember the 
monument erected on George IV Bridge to 
the devoted Skye terrier who lingered for 
twelve years by the grave of his master in 
Old Greyfriars, until at his death his body 
was laid in the same grave. The little dog 
has at tast been made the hero of a novel by 
Eleanor Atkinson, Greyfriars Bobby (Har- 
pers; $1.20). 


.... The fall list of the John Lane Company 
includes several volumes of translations of 
works by Anatole France: The Aspirations 
of Jean Servien, The Opinions of Je- 
réme Coignard, My Friend’s Book, Jocasta 
and the Famished Cat, At the Sign of the 
Reine Pédauque, On Life and Letters (sec- 
ond series), and The Gods are Thirsty—“Les 
Dieux ont Soif”’—the new novel of the French 
Revolution recently discussed here as The 
Gods Thirst. 


...-In The Hamlet Problem and Its Solu- 
tion (Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd; $1) Em- 
erson Venable endeavors to read reason and 
harmony into the play by treating it as a 
psychological study. A much simpler expla- 
nation of the inconsistencies of Hamlet is that 
Shakespeare as usual picked up various frag- 
ments of old stories, some as old as the Ve- 
das, and stuck them together, being at the 
time too busy or too careless to remove all 
traces of incongruity. But this is something 
Mr. Venable does not take into consideration. 


....The life of William Pryor Letchworth, 
the founder of Craig Colony and of Letch- 
worth Village, for epileptics, is issued by 
Houghton Méfflin & Co. ($2). Mr. Letch- 
worth’s devotion to public benevolence, espe- 
cially in the forms of “child-saving,” and of 
improved treatment of the insane and epileptic 
was life-long; and his philanthropy was in- 
spired by those higher aims which are states- 
manlike and scientific. |More recently Mr. 
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Letchworth’s name has become familiar thru 
his gift te the State of New York of his 
beautiful estate on the Genesee River, called 
“Glen Iris,” to be maintained forever as a 
public park under the care of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. 
The selection of Mr. J. N. Larned to be the 
author of this biography is a sufficient testi- 
monial to its literary method and quality. 


..Our Baby, by Ralph Oakley Clock (Ap- 
pletons; $1.25), treats of that most important 
member of a normal family, in a plain, 
straightforward style, clear enough for the 
average mother to understand, yet from a 
modern scientific standpoint. The “qualifica- 
tions of a nursemaid,” given by Doctor Clock, 
suggest some things that the mother herself 
should be, and the desirability of her caring 
for her own baby as much as possible. 


..Future biographers ot the great Napo- 
leon’s elder brother will find material in the 
Lettres d’Exil Inédites of Joseph Bonaparte, 
edited by Hector Fleischmann, who has re- 
produced manuscripts in the possession of the 
Baron de Meneval (Paris: Charpentier et Fas- 
quelle; 3 francs 50). These letters of the ex- 
King of Spain were written from the United 
States, England and Italy, 1825-1844. Their 
only interest will be for the biographer and the 
close student of political history, for they are 
singularly wanting in personality. The intro- 
duction and notes furnished by M. Fleisch- 
mann are admirably thoro. 


..It has often been questioned. whether it 
would be possible ever to add anything to our 
canonical Scriptures, and even those who re- 
gard the canon as theoretically open have an- 
swered that practically no change could ever 
be made. Now the investigations of Prof. 
C. C. Torrey have certainly resulted in re- 
storing a half chapter or so which once be- 
longed to the book of Ezra, but has been lost 
for centuries from all Western versions of 
the Bible, and there would seem to be no good 
reason why it should not be inserted in its 
rightful place. The lost portion fell out at 
the close of the first chapter; and it is need- 
ed there to throw light on the story that fol- 
lows, and relieve the account of some diffi- 
culties if not absurdities which are inherent 
in the present reading. Prof. Torrey’s entire 
volume of Ezra Studies is full of interesting 
material on the original arrangement, contents 
and historical character of the work of the 
Chronicler. These studies are examples of 
the highest type of scholarship and careful 
investigation, and it is not often that technical 
work secures such large practical results as 
are here found. (University of Chicago Press: 


$1.50.) 
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Pebbles 


“Now they are trying to make the cactus 
edible. 

“I don’t think we need a vegetable shad.”— 
Washington Herald. - 


“Dip you get your shirt back from the 


laundry ?” 
“Yes, but not the ”"_New York 


American. 


front. 


“I HAD a queer experience last night. A 
mouse ran up my trousers leg, and”—— 

“Gee, didn’t it scare you?” 

“No; you see, my trousers were hanging 
on a chair."—New York American. 


“Say, dad, remember that story you told 
me about when you were expelled from col- 
lege?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, I was just thinking, dad, how true it 
is that history repeats itself.”-New York 
W orld. 


Turee boys from Yale, Princeton and Har- 
vard were in a room when. a lady entered. 
The Yale boy asked languidly if some fellow 
ought not to give a chair to the lady; the 
Princeton boy slowly brought one, and the 
Harvard boy deliberately sat down in it.— 
Life. 


THEY RE WEARING "EM THAT WAY. 

Fair ladies sigh for liberty, protest against 
Man’s sway, 

And mutter that Male Tyranny will soon have 
had its day. 

But where is she who would be free, nor 
further homage pay ; 

At Fashion’s shrine? I’d make her mine if 
she would never say: 

“I know this hat is hideous, but they’re wear- 
ing *em this way!” . 


I'd not object should she omit to honor and 
obey, 

If but my girl should have the wit to scorn 
that foolish “they.” 

But sleeves may wax and sleeves may wane, 
or basques come back to stay, 

Stocks coincide with girdles wide—were arms 
not in the way— 

Ere one shall find fair maids with mind to 
say Dame Fashion “Nay.” 


Hats may be flats, hats may be sharps, or 
something in between; 

A deep small-gray may be au fait, or a real 
June bug green. 

But where “They” lead ’twere vain to plead 
with Jane or Geraldine 

To stay behind, so be resigned when she shall 
smile and say: 

“It’s aw’fly unbecoming, but “They’re wearing 
"em this way.’” 

“You wouldn’t want me to look queer?” 

“Of course not; no, indeed. my dear!” 

They’re Wearing ‘em That Way. 

—M. Madison Lee, in New York Times, 
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Vermont’s Election 


THE first election by which could be 
measured the effect, at the polls, of the 
national nominations recently made by 
the old parties, and of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
new party movement, was the one held 
on the 3d in Vermont. September elec- 
tions of State officers there, in Presi- 
dential years, have been regarded as a 
kind of barometer. When the Septerm- 
ber Republican plurality has fallen be- 
low 25,000, the election of a Democratic 
President has followed in November. 
The Republican plutality was 31,559 in 
1904 and 29,654 in 1908. In 1884 it was 
reduced to 22,704, and in 1892 it was 
only 19,702. This year there was a new 
party, in support of which Mr. Roose- 
velt and others made an aggressive and 
exciting campaign. 

When the count was completed it was 
seen that the Republican party was di- 
vided; that the two factions had cast 
42,059 votes; that this number showed a 
plurality, over the Democratic total, of 
21,709; and that the Democratic vote had 
been increased. Comparison is made 
with the results of the election in Sep- 


tember, 1908. The figures are given be- 
low : 


1908. 1912. 
SEATS pra een 45,598 26,250 
Roosevelt Progressive ............ 15,800 
Naas. cnalra wee spine 15,593 20,350 
fo. ae 1,443 
PE snes wera ayeeus nah aucun 547 1,181 


The new party’s votes were drawn 
from the Republican party, We can find 
no evidence that more than a very small 
number. of Democrats yielded to the ap- 
peals and arguments of Mr. Roosevelt, 
ex-Senator Beveridge and other repre- 
sentatives of the new organization. In 
fact, it is admitted that substantially all 
of the 15,800 had been. Republicans. The 
Democratic party suffered no loss, but its 
vote showed a gain of 4,397, or 271% per 
cent., since 1908, and an addition of 16% 
per cent. to its vote in 1910, which was 
17,425. If all the Republicans had stood 
together, their plurality (21,709) would 
have fallen below the traditional limit of 
national safety. But their party was di- 
vided. 

This division and the Democratic gain 
are the important and impressive features 
of the election. The new party’s 15,800 
votes were 37 per cent. of what may be 
called the Republican total. Mr. Roose- 
velt says that a considerable number of 
men told him ‘they intended to support 
the Republican State ticket, but would 
vote for him in November. It should be 
said that opposition to Mr. Taft’s reci- 
procity agreement with Canada moved 
some of those who did support that 
State ticket. Is there to be a similar di- 
vision of the Republican party in other 
States at the national election in Novem- 
ber, and, if so, how will that election be 
affected by it? Mr. Taft cannot afford 
to lose 37 per cent. of the normal Repub- 
lican vote. It must be admitted that the 
result at the polls in Vermont indicates 
the election of Governor Wilson, The 
Democratic party is united. There was 
no perceptible Roosevelt defection in 
Vermont. We see no signs of any else- 
where. There is no indication that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recent attitude toward the 
negro will draw to him the votes of 
white Democrats in the South. 

He must know that he himself cannot 
be elected. There are some of his fol- 
lowers sanguine enough to predict vic- 
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tory for him, but he and the politicians 
near him are not deceiving themselves 
about this. He can only expect or hope 
to cause the defeat of Mr. Taft. Is that 
his aim? He must know that the defeat 
of Mr. Taft by such a defection as may 
be measured or indicated by the result 
in Vermont would elect not only a Dem- 
ocratic President but also a Democratic 
Congress. He was saying in his public 
addresses last week that the abolition of 
tariff protection would be disastrous to 
our industries, that enforcement of the 
Democratic doctrine concerning the tar- 
iff would be ruinous. But his new party 
movement, as he must’ know, tends to 
give full power, executive and legisla- 
tive, to the party that is committed to 
the policy which he denounces. He 
would have the great incorporated com- 
binations supervised and regulated by a 
Federal Commission, but his new party 
movement is really in the interest of a 
party whose views as to the treatment 
of these combinations are sharply at va- 
riance with his. Among those who in- 
tend to desert their old party and to vote 
for the new party’s nominees there must 
be many who realize that these nominees 
will not be elected, and that another 
party will be the beneficiary of their ac- 
tion. We are not saying, nor do we be- 
lieve, that the election of Governor Wil- 
son would .be a calamity. His party 
showed wisdom in nominating so good 
a man. Our reasons for opposing the 
party have recently been exprest. But 
those Republicans who are intending to 
vote indirectly for the Governor and his 
party should know just what they are 
doing. We cannot see that there is any- 
thing to be gained, for the promotion of 
progressive projects or for the general 
welfare, by cutting the Republican party 
in two and causing an enduring bitter- 
ness in the relations of the severed parts. 


The Origin of Life 


Beware of the press agent! Many a 
good play and book has had its reception 
spoiled by advance notices arousing ex- 
pectations which could not be fulfilled. 
Science is liable to the same misfortune 
as is shown by the popular disappoint- 
ment in the presidential address at the 
Dundee meeting of the British Associa- 
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tion for the Advancement of Science. It 
had been rumored that this address was 
to be of more than ordinary interest, for 
it would announce the discovery of 
proofs of spontaneous generation; and 
since the speaker, Prof. E. A. Schafer, 
had for thirteen years occupied the chair 
of physiology at Edinburgh University, 
and was well known as the editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Physiology and many books on histology 
and anatomy, such an announcement 
from him would receive more considera- 
tion than is ordinarily accorded to re- 
ports of abiogenesis. 

But now that we have the text of the 
address, published in full in Science of 
September 6, we can see that it contains 
nothing new or startling. Professor 
Schafer simply restates the argument for 
the mechanistic conception of life, doubt- 
less for the purpose of counteracting the 
present drift of biology toward vitalism, 
that is, toward the view that the ordi- 
nary laws of physics and chemistry are 
not sufficient to explain all the processes 
of life, but that there is also in living be- 
ings some additional directing and co-or- 
dinating force. Apart from this the ad- 
dress contains an interesting summary of 
the remarkable progress made recently in 
physiological chemistry, particularly the 
discovery that the insignificant looking 
glands of the human body, which sur- 
geons were formerly inclined to regard 
as useless, because they did not see ary 
use for them, are in reality of vital im- 
portance since they secrete and send out 
to all parts of the body chemical com- 
pounds of comparatively simple struc- 
ture known as “hormones,” which serve 
to stir into activity the various organs. 

There is nothing sensational or irre- 
ligious in Professor Schafer’s belief that 
life originated in a gradual transforma- 
tion of inorganic into organic matter and 
this into organized living beings. The 
only alternative hypothesis to this which 
has been brought forward is the one ad- 
vocated by Kelvin and Arrhenius, that 
the germs of life might have been 
brought from some other planet in me- 
teorites or floating free in space and pro- 
pelled by radiant energy. This is ap- 
parently not impossible, but it seems a 
very violent assumption, much harder of 
acceptance than the other, that of abio- 
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genesis. For the wall between the or- 
ganic and the inorganic has been broken 
down completely and that between the 
living and non-living is being tunneled 
into from both sides. On the one hand 
we have been able to construct artificially 
such complex organic molecules as sugar 
and protein. On the other hand, it has 
been found possible to produce in silicious 
and metallic solutions mimic cells which 
grow, move, put forth pseudopodia, 
select their food, propagate by fission, 
and assume many of the characteristic 
forms of vegetable and animal life. 

But while we are not able to disprove 
Professor Schafer’s theory that trans- 
formations of non-living into living ma- 
terial may be taking place at the present 
time, there is absolutely no experimental 
evidence that such is the case, and the 
gap between the most complex synthetic 
molecules and the simplest living pro- 


toplasm is so great that we cannot even’ 


imagine how it may be bridged. 

As was pointed out in the article on 
Haeckel, printed in THE INDEPENDENT 
of August 22, a belief in spontaneous 
generation was until the latter part of the 


nineteenth century regarded as quite 
compatible with the Christian faith, in- 
deed as so far forming a part of it that 
one who disbelieved it might be prose- 


cuted as a heretic. In discussing the 
presidential address, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who is not only an eminent physicist, but 
a pronounced spiritist, did not question 
the possibility of producing living mate- 
rial in the laboratory, altho he thought 
that even then the real nature of what we 
know as vitality would still elude us. 
Bishop Welldon, former Headmaster of 
Harrow, said: 

“There is nothing in Professor Schafer’s 
address which ought to excite the slightest 
opposition or uneasiness to the mind of any 
Christian.” : 

But he also says in somewhat peculiar 
language: 

“IT am afraid the key to the great problem 
still remains and is likely to remain in the 
hands of Providence.” * 

Judging from this remark we are 
“afraid” that Bishop Welldon is one of 
those theologians who see the hand of 
God only in what is inexplicable by nat- 
ural law. This is a dangerous doctrine, 
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quite too much like the identification of 
the Deity with Spencer’s Unknowable. 
It is the faith of the Christian that God 
is not altogether unknowable and that 
knowledge of his nature and purposes is 
revealed to us by the study of science as 
well as by other means. 


The Progressive Party in New 
York 


SHREWDNESS is good, but luck is some- 
times better. The cackling of a goose 
saved Rome, as ex-Policeman “Suspen- 
der Jack” McGee told the Progressive 
party convention in Syracuse last Fri- 
day, and he saved the party from initial 
disruption by nominating, after the nom- 
inations had been closed and they were 
about to begin voting, Oscar S. Straus 
for Governor. The two candidates pre- 
viously named, both worthy men, had 
such persistent supporters that a factional 
fight was on, and the disappointed ones 
were likely to leave disgruntled; when, 
like a bull moose in a hickory copse, in 
rushed Jack McGee and, amid laughter 
at his odd appearanée, which changed 
speedily to wild cheers, he nominated 
for Governor Oscar S. Straus, the pre- 
siding officer of the convention. It was 
a stroke of genius, or of unconscious in- 
stinct wiser than wisdom. The shrewd 
leaders, with Mr. Roosevelt, shrewdest 
of the shrewd and more versed in po- 
litical wisdom, had agreed on Controller 
Prendergast, the best candidate they 
could think of, and then this ignorant 
butter-in antlered his way thru and 
across their wisest schemes and _ beat 
them all to a frazzle. So our much- 
honored Oscar S. Straus was nominated 
by acclamation, without one negative, 
and “Suspender Jack” won the day. We 
have not seen a more spectacular scene 
since at St. Malo on the Rance Hervé 
Riel, before Admiral Dumfreville and all 
his officers 


“out stept, instruck amid all these 

—A captain? a lieutenant? a mate—first, sec- 
ond, third? 

No such man of mark and meet 

With his betters to compete! 

But a simple Breton sailor, prest by Tourville 
for the fleet, 

A poor coasting pilot he, Hervé Riel the 
croisickese,” 
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but who saved the fleet from capture. 
So give honor, if not verse, to “Suspen- 
der Jack,” the policeman. 

The nomination is an admirable one. 
No one can say a word against Oscar S. 
Straus. He was in Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
He was twice Ambassador to Turkey 
when special diplomacy was required. 
He is a Jew by birth and faith, and yet, 
when nominated by an amusing and un- 
conscious irony, the convention burst 
into singing “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers, Marching as to War, With the 


Cross of Jesus, Going on Before.” Mr. 
Straus will not soon hear the last 
of that from those of his faith. 


And yet he was familiar with the tune 
and words, for he learned his letters in 
a Baptist Sunday school in Georgia. He 
is and has been an independent in poli- 
tics, having been both a Republican and 
a Democrat in his career, without losing 
_any one’s respect. He will have a strong 
Hebrew support, and his interest in labor 
will stand him in good stead among ar- 
tisans. 

We have no word against the plat- 
form, except in its call for the repeal of 
the Reciprocity Act. It shows how much 
can be done in the way of reform by 
legislation without amending the Consti- 
tution. We do not need so much easy 
and speedy tinkering with constitutions 
as we do the use of the methods of 
amendment we already have. There is 
no better way than that of Ohio, by 
which at a fixt term, say twenty years, 
a constitutional convention is automatic- 
ally called to formulate amendments to 
be submitted to the people. This plat- 
form calls for a constitutional convention 
and this is certainly needed for the 
State. We advise all coming State con- 
ventions, of whatever party, studiously 
to peruse the platform adopted by this 
Roosevelt convention, for its reforms 
are generally non-partisan, and can be 
adopted by any party. Tho it is silent 
on the tariff, it is exceedingly broad. It 
gathers in the reforms needed and is a 
great credit to its constructors. We 
venture to give special credit for it to 
Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay, also to 
Prof. George W. Kirchwey, dean of the 
Columbia University Law School, who 
was nominated as one of the two Judges 
of the Court of Appeals. We cannot 


_terfly on the Wheel.” 
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here individually discuss the half hun- 
dred and more planks in the platform, 
but among those less generally discussed 
than the initiative, referendum and recall 
we mention that for a permanent bureau 
to draft legislation and publish recom- 
mendations in advance of the meeting of 
the Legislature. We also observe that 
it does what we blamed the Progressive 
national convention for not doing—urges 
enforcement by letter and spirit of the 
State laws against discrimination because 
of color or race. It also pledges its can- 
didates in favor of woman suffrage. Its 
treatment of the immigrant problems is 
courteous, if not very definite. It is 
strong on all labor and industrial ques- 
tions, but not in any way obstreperous. 
We also seem to observe the influence of 
clear legal judgment in questions that 
relate to legal procedure, in which re- 


_ forms are much needed, as all jurists 


admit. 

We shall now learn what pointers 
Maine, following Vermont, has to give 
us in the coming Presidential election. 
But it is the great States, and particular- 
ly New York, that are to decide in No- 
vember. The Progressive movement is 
strong enough to split, if not shatter, the 
Republican party; and is fitted, if not 
designed, to make Democratic success 
sure. 


English Land and English Folk 


Tue Hon. Francis Neilson, member of 
Parliament and president of the English 
League for the Taxation of Land Values, 
is responsible for the statement that, con- 
trary to reports circulated in America, 
the new English Insurance Act is work- 
ing marvelously well. He regards it, 
however, not as a solution of any social 
problem, but merely as a temporary ex- 
pedient, a palliative for an evil condition 
until radical remedies can be applied. 
This is the view of it held also by its 
author, Lloyd George, who, we are as- 
sured, hopes to associate his name with 
more thorogoing measures. 

Mr. Neilson is better known in this 
country as an actor and playwright, than 
as a statesmen. He is, however, a seri- 
ous-minded man, whose views of human 
life are by no means revealed in “A But- 
He came of hum< 
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ble English folk, and at the age of nine- 
teen began to make his own way in the 
world as a clerk in the Washington Mar- 
ket in this city, and he has never lost his 
sympathetic touch with the people. Now, 
as a.man who has arrived, he is throw- 
ing himself with enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness into a struggle which he believes is 
nothing less than a social revolution, al- 
tho, happily, a quiet and bloodless one. 

The opinion of such a man upon the 
social-industrial situation in Western 
civilization is worth more than that of a 
hundred mere onlookers, and it is safe 
to take seriously Mr. Neilson’s predic- 
tion that the vast resources of English 
land will within a comparatively few 
vears be made available for the ameliora- 
tion of the economic condition of the 
masses of the English people. 

The program of the League for the 
Taxation of Land Values is essentially 
that which Henry Georgé set forth in 
“Progress and Poverty.” It is based on 
the assumption that the Ricardian law of 
rent is a true account of the relation of 
land values to all other values, and to the 
sum total of business enterprise. A tax 
on the rental value of land is not added 
to the prices that consumers have to pay 
for commodities. On the contrary, the 
prices paid for the produce or the use of 
land determine its rental value. A tax 
on rental value, therefore, merely com- 
pels the owner to improve and utilize 
land up to its full economic value, in- 
stead of holding it apart from use for 
speculation or merely sentimental rea- 
sons. 

England has thousands of idle acres of 
rich agricultural lands that would be 
brought under a high state of cultivation 
if they were taxed according to their 
true economic value. English local com- 
munities bear heavy burdens of educa- 
tion, poor relief, police and roads which 
could be enormously reduced if the land 
values of London were made to pay 
their due share into the revenues of the 
kingdom. London itself has fabulous 
business opportunities which remain un- 
exploited because the land on which they 
might be developed is withheld from im- 
provement and escapes taxation. 

From our American viewpoint the spe- 
cific demands of the League look inno- 
cent enough. They include the proposi- 
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tions that land valuations be made pub- 
lic, and that by taxation they be made 
available for public needs, including 
roads, police, poor relief and education. 
Actually, however, American real estate 
taxation does not in the least conform to 
the “rental value” principle. Improve- 
ments are confounded with true land 
values, and our taxes often fall on the 
improvements rather than on the true 
land value. And not much headway is 
being made in the United States toward 
an actual adoption of what may be called 
the Georgian idea. But in Canada, at 
Vancouver and in Edmonton, it is being 
tried, with apparent success. It seems 
probable, therefore, that in England, the 
home of ancient landlordism. this radical 
plan for a general betterment of eco- 
nomic conditions will have its first trial 
on a national scale, 

England has sometimes seemed to be 
distrustful of herself in recent years, but 
she has not yet failed to hold her own 
among the leaders of practical progress. 


The Episcopalian Search for 
Fellowship 


THE new effort begun in the Epis- 
copal Church in this country looking to, 
or at least hoping for, more fellowship 
with Christians of other denominations 
is of sufficient importance to deserve 
careful attention. It began in a commis- 
sion, appointed by the last Episcopal 
General Convention, designed to call a 
World’s Conference on Faith and Order. 
It was sufficiently financed by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, and is presided over by Bishop 
Andersen, of Chicago, with whom, on 
the commission, are eight other bishops, 
nine clergymen of distinction and seven 
leading laymen. They represent various 
schools in the Episcopal Church and 
form an imposing body of men. 

Their work began quietly in calling 
parlor conferences, each with ten or a 
dozen representatives of some one of 
our leading denominations. There was 


frank talk with these representatives 
severally, and in each case they were 
asked to formulate the terms on which 
they could agree as to faith and order. 
To the members of the commission the 
conclusions seemed hopeful enough to 
make it worth while to go further. 
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The next step took them to Great 
Britain to consult with their Anglican 
brethren. The deputation consisted of 
the Bishops of Chicago, Southern Ohio 
and Vermont, with the Rev. Dr. Man- 
ning, of Trinity Church, New York, It 
was desirable to know if the Anglican 
Church would unite with the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church in calling 
such a World Conference on Faith and 
Order. They were most cordially re- 
ceived by the archbishops and bishops of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
their concurrence was assured. Action 
will be formally taken at the subsequent 
meetings of the several Houses of Bish- 
ops of England, Scotland and Ireland; 
and also the Archbishop of Capetown, 
whom they met in England, will present 
the matter in his province. 

The next step will be as follows: The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
will appoint a commission to stimulate 
interest in the coming conference. It is 
proposed that these “invitations to the 
various religious bodies in England to 
take part in bringing about and conduct- 
ing the conference be extended to them 
by their coreligionists in America.” By 
“coreligionists” is plainly meant co- 
denominationalists, for we are all of the 
same Christian religion. This method 
of invitation is courteously meant, so 
that the Church of England might not 
seem thus to assume the primacy over 
the other “religious bodies.” The Church 
of England committee will then “mark- 
edly hold itself in readiness to confer” 
with such committees of the other 
bodies, as well as with possible repre- 
sentatives of the Roman and Eastern 
Churches. It is the desire of the Angli- 
can conferees that the American origin 
of the proposed Conference on Faith 
and Order be emphasized, and that the 
conference should be held in this coun- 
try. 

The spirit and purpose of this move- 
ment deserve warm support. It is proper 
that it should be a movement from with- 
in the Episcopal Church. It is that 
Church that feels the difficulty of the 
problem involved. The Roman Church 
feels no difficulty, for it wants no eccle- 
siastical fellowship with the rest of us. 
It and it only is the true Church, It has 
categorically decided that the Anglican 
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Church, so called, has not the true 
orders and is not a true Church. Much 
less are non-Episcopalian denominations 
true Churches. Equally, the non-Epis- 
copal Churches have no problem of fel- 
lowship; they have already formed their 
federations in this country and in Great 
Britain. It is the Episcopal Church 
which remains outside, simply because 
its members cannot agree. Some are 
High Church, denying the valid Church 
orders in the sects, and others are Broad 
Church and care less for the question of 
orders and forms than they do for fel- 
lowship in faith and service. They would 
be ready now to federate if it were not 
for the fear of a schism in their own 
body. And the High Churchmen do not 
like their position, and they would like 
to see if some modified form of fellow- 
ship, some minor recognition, could not 
be contrived that would not leave their 
Church outside wholly of the circle of 
recognized fellowship. This is an edu- 
cative process, a step in advance, which 
may be thought to bring the denomina- 
tions nearer to the Episcopal Church, or 
that Church nearer to the denominations. 
In another way the movement. de- 
serves full sympathy. Hitherto the 
efforts for unity in the Anglican Church 
and in the sister American Church have 
been mainly directed to the Roman and 
Eastern Churches, while the nearer 
Protestant Churches have been treated 
as negligible bodies. That is, they have 
sought union where union was hopeless, 
and have not sought it where it was sure 
to be welcomed. When the Federation 
of Churches was organized in this coun- 
try invitations were sent to the Epis- 
copal General Convention, but no atten- 
tion was paid to them then or since, 
altho excellent churchmen have person- 
ally taken actual and useful part. It 
would now appear that Anglicans and 
American Episcopalians are about ready 
to give up the hopeless endeavor to 
organize a union with Rome, if not with 
the Greek Church, and are ready to con- 
sider union with their nearer brethren, 
an attitude greatly to be rejoiced in. 
Beyond question, discussions about 
faith and order can reach no final agree- 
ment. It is not desirable that we should 
agree. Discussions may bring out and 
provoke differences. We must agree to 
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differ and yet agree. The conferences 
will do much good, much more than the 
defining of differences. We want union, 
union in service rather than in faith and 
order, which means creed and govern- 
ment. Already episcopally governed 
and non-episcopally governed Churches 
are in the Federation of Churches. The 
way to unite is open and easy, if one 
wants to. If some less definite way of 
union can be devised for those who can- 
not join in the present form of federa- 
tion, it is greatly to be hoped that this 
Commission on Faith and Order will 
find it out. To stand outside is lone- 
some. 


Pockets 


A POCKET is a poem, and a sensible 
boy knows it. He is incomplete without 
it, and without a plenty of them. We 
do not.refer to the boy that crams his 
pockets in a disorderly way. There are 
such boys, but not so many as we are 
liable to suppose. Pockets teach order, 
system, rhythm. The boy with seven 
pockets learns to sort things, to keep 
things in their places—having a place for 
everything. 

Here is how it works; number one is 
knife pocket. A boy who has no knife, 
no good and handsome and strong knife, 
is to be pitied. You cannot make a man 
out of such a boy. A knife is quite as 
important as a spelling book, and twice 
as useful as a grammar. We do not 
mean for whittling, but for learning to 
achieve. It is the best part of education. 
Better a two dollar knife than a one dol- 
lar knife, and either one of them is bet- 
ter than a five dollar dictionary. As for 
spelling, is not nife just as good as knife ; 
but when it comes to doing that is an- 
other thing, and the knife will teach it. 

As for pocket number two it is for 
strings, and a small box of fish hooks, 
and a bait box, which needs occasional 
looking after by the boy’s sister. Pocket 
number three is for specimens—that is, 
for things discovered in this world as the 
boy goes around to find it out. These 
specimens also need a few tin boxes, 
especially if they be bugs and _ bectles. 
Pocket number four is for apples, and, 
out of apple time, for pears or nuts. It 
will sometimes catch plums or grapes or 
gooseberries, but that is not to be encour- 
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aged, for a boy cannot be all the time re- 
membering. He may sit down ona 
pocket. 

Number five is for his handkerchief, 
and number six for his purse, leaving 
only number seven for a furious miscel- 
lany. This cannot be helped, not in a 
world that relies so much as ours on but- 
tons and hooks—an unfinished world, 
where folks start as boys and girls, in- 
stead of ripe old men and women. A 
boy sometimes needs a shingle nail where 
a button comes off, and a good for some- 
thing boy is sure to be known by some 
sort of favorite tool—a preliminary an- 
nouncement of what he is to be and to 
do when grown. Now, do you let him 
alone. Do not empty his pockets and 
mix their contents. Do not undertake to 
put his things in order. Honor the man 
that is to be. 

Of all the prosaic follies perpetrated 
by women the least excusable was abol- 
ishing pockets, and lots of them. Wo- 
man’s dress is so admirably suited to sly 
concealment, it should be full of pockets, 
and every pocket also have its purpose. 
Thread and needles and thimbles in one; 
knife and scissors in another ; pocketbook 
in a third, and watch in a fourth. Bills 
due and a small checkbook should fit 
nicely in a fifth, But a memoranda 
pocket, with pencil attached, should in- 
variably occupy the sixth. 

This memoranda pocket is the only 
common and universally essential pocket. 
Everybody should have one—men, wo- 
men and boys and girls. We have been 
overtaxing the memory. Even if you try 
you cannot remember one-half the item 
duties of a day. But why try? It wears 
out the nerves and tires out the brain. 
Set down these items every inorning and 
every night ; label this book My Memory, 
or My Second Memory, and put it in 
your pocket. 

Some people need special pockets ; the 
banker for papers ; the merchant for sam- 
ples, and the scholar for books. We have 
a friend who insists that there is nothing 
so important as to have in the pocket a 
two-foot rule and another insists on a 
fifty-foot reel. These are made to fit 
very nicely and stow away very compact- 
ly. About one-third of our rising gen- 
eration is given to mechanics, and for all 
these is wanted the mechanic’s pocket. 
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Without tools, and the very best that 
have been invented, these people are as 
badly off as a more brute force genera- 
tion without revolvers.. Here, indeed, is 
a charming illustration of human prog- 
ress, 

Law has forbidden the. carrying of 
firearms, but the old revolver pocket is 
now supplied with screwdriver and 
packet wrench and pruning knife, all sig- 
nificant of progressive civilization. No 
one takes a vacation without a pocket 
Kodak, or goes into the land of lakes 
and woods without a pocket compass. 
The lunch basket has become the lunch 
pocket; only in place of roast chicken it 
carries Caracas chocolate and a can of 
tunnyfish; concentrated food for a two 
days’ tramp in a single pocket. 

Old men, above all, need pockets. 
There is nothing in life to compare with 
one’s October. It is then that the 


memoriter of a long life has accumu- 
lated; a photograph or two dating back 
half a hundred years; bits from boyhood 
and samples from manhood; and, like 
any other boy, there’s a pocket always to 
be supplied with apples and grapes. 


The 
old man is in his second childhood, and 
is not ashamed of it. He has a whole 
life behind him, and he does not mean 
to let go of it. He is just as happy now 
as when he was ten years of age, and was 
gathering his earliest discoveries in the 
botanical field or pocketing now and then 
a geological specimen. 

Every age is notable for some peculiar 
storages. 1800 had its bandboxes, frag- 
ile and troublesome. 1900 concentrated 
its skill on suit cases, evolving all the 
time toward compactness. 1950 will be 
notable for the crowning virtue of hav- 
ing everything at hand. An ideal pocket 
system is the problem of the day. It 
must be invented; a system of least 
wasted room and the most useful mate- 
rial. 


The _ Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ex- 
amined and compared 
six hundred thousand different express 
rates, and waybills and receipts quite as 
numerous. They report that the express 
business is divided between thirteen 
companies, none of which own railroads 
or cars. Contracts with the railroads 
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compel the express companies to levy 
rates at least twice the tariff of the rail- 
way freight rates, and then one-half at 
least of this sum must be turned over to 
the roads. Here is a two-headed corpo- 
ration at the outset. The commission 
found that the shipping system made it 
very difficult for a local agent to deter- 
mine what should be charged on any 
package. To prevent overcharging by 
charging at each end of the route, the 
commission orders colored labels on 
each package, which at a glance will de- 
termine the question. It is hereafter 
forbidden to take packages by long 
routes and charge for the distance car- 
ried. It seems that the custom has been 
to carry a package by a roundabout way, 
at an exorbitant charge, giving a: fee to 
each of two or three companies, and 
then deliver it without any remedy. The 
package must go hereafter by the most 
direct route. Another matter of no 
small moment is the provision that here- 
after a package may not lie undelivered 
in an express office, without any effort 
to find out the owner. As to rates, the 
commission orders a great reduction. 
The present rate on a package weighing 
10 pounds, and going from New York 
to Boston, has been 40 cents; this will 
be reduced to 28 cents. Local rates 
within 5 or 50 miles will be reduced 30 
per cent, on all small packages. The 
new rules are especially adjusted to 
allow the transit of small packages. 


Seventy-five years ago, 
Farm Immigrants when the Irish began 

to come over, they 
took very readily to farming, and for a 
time they were buying up what the New 
England boys were getting tired of, on 
their way westward. They have proved to 
be too good imitators, and very soon fell 
into the tide factoryward and cityward, 
altho there are hosts of first-class Irish 
farmers still to be found. Then came the 
Germans, who mainly tock up truck 
farming around our big cities and made 
a grand success of it. The Swedes and 
Hollanders and others created new 
States or counties at least. Clannish a 
little, but what would Wisconsin and 
Iowa and Michigan be today but for 
these colonial settlements? The Welsh 
went mainly into central New York, and 
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they created some of the finest farms in 
America, and they hold them yet tena- 
ciously. Recently the Jew, with all his 
herding traditions behind him, looked 
more graciously on farming, and as a 
colonist has succeeded admirably. Prob- 
ably most of the prejudice against our 
newer immigrants has come from their 
so readily falling into the city crowd, and 
adding very little to the productive, en- 
ergy of the country. It is said that now 
there is a very decided impulse stirring 
among these people to become farmers. 
It is a wholesome movement, to be fos- 
tered by all means. The Italian is a nat- 
ural gardener, and, like the German, he 
can grow a large amount from a small 
area. Ours is the age of intensive farm- 
ing, and we have got to learn how to 
make two beets or two turnips grow 
where one grew before. The Italian can 
do it. We welcome him back to the soil, 
and we are sure that he will make a 
much better citizen than when buried in 
the slums of our cities. The problem of 
high prices, THE INDEPENDENT has in- 
sisted from the outset, depends mainly 
on the decrease of production in propor- 
tion to the increase of population. What 
we need now is to get to work, under the 
general supervision of our agricultural 
colleges, and enable our land to do what 
Nature intended it should, to feed well 
any possible increase of population up to 
five or six hundred millions. The Amer- 
ican soil can do it when scientifically 
tilled by labor lovers. 


Rubber from pota- 
toes! What next 
will that little, un- 
derground tuber teach us? Sixty years 
ago the great French chemist, Pasteur, 
said: “Where will you find a man whose 
curiosity and interest will not immediate- 
ly be awakened when you put into his 
hands a potato?” and it is particularly 
fitting that a representative of the Pas- 
teur Institute of Paris, Professor Fern- 
bach, should be one of the group of in- 
vestigators who in early July of this 
year accidentally stumbled on the last 
step in the formation of synthetic rub- 
ber, as we explained in our issue of July 
11. Already the potato in the form of 
alcohol enters abundantly into our every- 
day life. The beds we sleep on, the 
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shoes we wear, the cars and carriages we 
travel in, the fireworks we enjoy, the 
pipes we smoke, the umbrella and the 
stiff hat or the straw hat it protects, are 
all made possible by the shellac of which 
alcohol is an important part. Even the 
gas fixtures, the musical instruments and 
the watch are dependent on alcoholic 
lacquers. The combs we use, the piano 
keys we finger in our leisure and the 
billiard balls with which we while away 
our time are commonly made of cellu- 
loid, a material made possible only by 
alcohol, the product of the potato. What 
would we do but for the yeast from po- 
tatoes with which our bread is raised, 
and the starch and vinegar which enter 
into household life so extensively! And 
chemically in smokeless powder, in ex- 
plosive caps for cartridges, in anesthet- 
ics, in embalming fluids, and even in the 
varnish on our coffin, the products of the 
potato surely follow us to the grave. 


To burn the coal 
as it lies buried in 
the ground seems at 
first sight to be only another wavy of de- 
creasing the supply and of forcing the 
price higher, yet it has been seriously 
proposed by Nicola Tesla. His asser- 
tion is that the gases formed by the com- 
bustion of the coal may be led to a power 
house and there used to run gas engines, 
which may in turn operate electric gen- 
erators. In this way the cost of mining 
the coal is avoided and the power is more 
easily and cheaply transmitted to a dis- 
tance as electricity than it is transported 
in the form of coal. Within a few days 
other inventors, Mr. J. H. Hoardley and 
Mr. W. H. Knight, have made public 
another and, perhaps, more practical 
method of mining and transporting coal, 
which is designed to lower the cost to 
the consumer as well as to lessen the 
danger of mine explosions. With their 
apparatus in use, a heavy stream of water 
is played on the coal to be mined and at 
the same time a rotary cutter eats in and 
grinds the coal to a powder, which is 
swept away by the water into a catch 
basin or well. From there the liquid 
mixture is pumped thru pipe lines to the 
place where the fuel is desired, and at 
that point the coal dust is dried out and 
burned. It is claimed, after a practical 
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test, that the water keeps down the poi- 
sonous gases and inflammable dust in the 
mines, and that the cost both of mining 
and transporting is lower than at pres- 
ent. It appears that the public might 
gain at both ends if the water is squeezed 
out of the stock and put into the mines. 


All the theological sem- 
inaries of importance 
have found out of late 
that they had not only to train men to be 
pastors of churches, but also men and 
women to be parish workers, whether in 
the Sunday school or as visitors and mis- 
sionaries, We have received the an- 
nouncement by Union Theological Sem- 
inary of its new department offering a 
special course for parish workers. It is 
called the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, and has for its director Prof. 
Edward T. Devine, who is professor of 
social economy in Columbia University ; 
and he is assisted by five other teachers 
who cover the departments of Family 
Rehabilitation, Child Welfare, Neighbor- 
hood Activities, Social Forces, ete. 
These are in addition to the more defi- 
nitely religious or theological depart- 
ments offered by the regular professors 
of the university. In our large churches 
the single pastor cannot do everything. 
He must be supplemented. 


Training for 
Parish Workers 


The American way 
to secure suffrage 
for women is by the 
patient appeal to reason. It is a slow 
way, but the only sure way. Its advo- 
cates have been at work at it for two 
generations, and they have gained fair 
success, full suffrage for women in six 
far Western States, California, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming; and suffrage amendments will this 
fall be voted on in Michigan, Kansas, 
Oregon, Wisconsin and Arizona, with a 
fair prospect of success. Eastward the 
star of woman’s empire holds its way. The 
Roosevelt national convention endorsed 
woman’s suffrage, and various Republi- 
can State conventions have done the 
same. As never before women will be 


| Two Ways for 
Woman’s Suffrage 


speakers in the coming campaign. There 
is every appearance that in a dozen years 
half our States will give votes to women. 
The method used to gain these results 
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has been purely that of reason, the wom- 
en trusting to the good will of their hus- 
bands and brothers to do them justice. 
This is the American way. The English 
way is to break up meetings with 
screams of “Votes for women,” to smash 
windows, to stone members of the cabi- 
net, to set fire to theaters, and generally 
to do mischief and be a nuisance. It has 
gained not one particle of success. At 
best it has sent dozens of women to 
prison for short terms, and the last ex- 
ploit at Dublin has sentenced two women 
to five years at hard labor. Those who 
say that women lack logic can find sup- 
port in the Englishwomen’s notion that 
there is a relation between hammering 
windows and depositing a ballot. Amer- 
ican women have shown that they are 
not lacking in reason and logic. 


It is a magnificent stride 
toward fair prices for 
food, and a plenty to go 
around, when agricultural experts are 
placed in charge of the whole farming 
proposition in the United States. James 
J. Hill, who has proved himself a 
prophet, tells us that the time has come 
to supplement schools and colleges to 
which the farmers may go with a col- 
legiate work that goes direct to the 
farmers. He endorses the movement to 
establish in every county in the United 
States a model farm, where instruction 
in new methods and object lessons can 
be found by all the farmers of the sec- 
tion. This sort of school should cover 
orcharding, dairying, trucking, and all 
of them in a modest and model way. It 
should not be a theoretical performance, 
but a plain practical achievement of the 
very best achievement in horticulture and 
agriculture. Mr, Hill has established a 
sysem of five-acre tracts all along the 
Great Northern Railroad, where the 
owner is paid for his labor and is given 
the crops on condition that his tillage 
conforms exactly to orders. These or- 
ders will emanate from the ablest ex- 
perts that our agricultural college sys- 
tem has yet been able to produce. These 
farms will be a connected series of high 
schools. Mr. Hill thinks that he will be 
able at the same time to simplify farm 
work and greatly increase the product 
per acre, while everything is done with 
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the least labor cost. He thinks that the 
farm does not now, as a rule, come any- 
where near that simplicity of work and 
escape from toil that it might. Our 
agricultural college farms are showing 
the way, but at a distance. The Belgian 
system has increased the average field 
of wheat fourteen bushels per acre. 
Professor Bailey will tell you that this 
is scarcely a beginning. We have al- 
ready demonstrated by these model 
farms and competitive tests that the corn 
crop of the country can be raised from 
fourteen bushels per acre to three or 
four times that amount. 


Stevenson wrote eloquently in 
praise of the road and “the lithe 
contortions with which it adapts 
itself to the interchanges of level and 
slope.” There is, however, more than 
one kind of walking. Road walking, 
such as the essayist celebrated, has its 
place in sophisticated society. But the 
walker of forest trails despises this 
ready-made kind of travel. Give us a 
path under the pines, the soil carpeted 
with thé needles that have fallen for so 
many years that they urge the feet on- 
ward—each step an invitation to another. 
Rapid and springy, those steps, and the 
air is perfumed with the tonic of the 
pine lands. To walk an Indian trail 
thru the Maine woods is to taste pleas- 


Trails 


ure that mere mortal never really de- 


served. 


A rapid decline in the 
Language Studies popularity of German 

studies has been re- 
marked, in Great Britain, for at least ten 
years. French gains on German as a 
school subject ; and doubtless the Anglo- 
French entente, the Anglo-German mis- 
understandings have contributed to this 
tendency. In Germany, according to the 
Mercure de France, French has as large 
a lead over English as it has in England 
over German. But this state of things 
cannot continue, for the Government rec- 
ognizes the commercial importance of 
English, and exerts pressure to favor its 
diffusion. In France, up to the war of 
1870, English was the preponderating 
foreign language. German then forged 
ahead. But since 1902 Italian and Span- 
ish have assumed great importance on 
the French program, especially in the 
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south of Frence, French, meanwhile, re- 
mains a favorite subject of instruction in 
Italy and Spain, English and German 
following in order of popularity. For 
South America, the Mercure’s informa- 
tion is incomplete. However, in Chile, 
at least, French is obligatory, English 
and German optional. Can you decide 
from these data «what will be the “uni- 
versal language” ? 


We have the following 
note from James Schou- 
ler, LL. D.: 


In my article on “Our Presidential Elec- 
tors,” published in your magazine of August 
20th, I made reference to the conspiracy in 
Oregon, under a Democratic governor, during 
the Hayes-Tilden electoral contest of 1876-77, 
to have one of the three electoral votes of 
the State cast for Tilden and so make his elec- 
tion sure, notwithstanding the people had pro- 
nounced for Hayes at the November polls. 

Not having old newspaper files here for ref- 
erence, I relied upon my recollection of the 
incident and gave the impression that all three 
of the Hayes electors were not steadfast. It 
now appears that they were, and that the 
scheme consisted in the governor’s refusal to 
give a certificate to one of these electors, who 
was a postmaster and hence ineligible under 
the Constitution. A Democratic elector, re- 
ceiving the certificate in his place, undertook 
to cast the Tilden ballot. 

In either case my inference holds its point 
—that in these days any scheme in a State 
electoral college to cast a vote contrary to 
the plain preference of the State voters, as 

rest at the November election, is likely to 
fail in the electoral count in Washington, if 
thereby the Presidential result for the whole 
Union would be reversed. 


The Stealing 
of Electors 


When a country is 
in trouble is just the 
the time to make 
it more trouble. Italy has made 
war against Turkey, and Macedonia 
takes advantage of the opportunity to 
rebel. The misgovernment of Mace- 
donia by the Turkish officials is part of 
the occasion, but also the Christian in- 
habitants are glad to take advantage of 
it to seek independence of Moslem rule. 
Now we have rumors that Bulgaria, 
Servia, Rumania may unite with Greece 
to force Turkey to grant to the rest of 
European Turkey the autonomy which 
they enjoy. These little principalities 
are weak enough singly, but if they could 
be united in one federation they would 
make a very strong nation. They have 
made great progress during the last thirty 
years, and backward Macedonia feels the 
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impulse which they have engendered. 
Greece was greatly humiliated by her de- 
feat in her war with Turkey and her loss 
of territory, and would be very glad to 
be the heir to some part of the land 
which would be lost by the demise of 
Turkish sovereignty. Macedonia is in- 
habited by Greeks and Bulgarians, none 
too friendly with each other, and a union 
of Bulgaria with Greece in a war for the 
liberation of Macedonia might heal the 
breach between them. The perplexing 
Eastern question centers about European 
Turkey; and despite all our sympathy 
with the new Turkish regime the push- 
ing of Turkey back into Asia would 
greatly relieve the chancelleries of 
Europe, beside the benefit it would be to 
the liberated provinces. 


Fortunes differ. When Harry Thaw 
was imprisoned with the criminally in- 
sane after his murder of Stanford 


White, it was anticipated by many that 
he would be released within a year; but 
the years have past by, and abundant 
money has not been able to prove that he 
has gotten over his homicidal insanity. 


Sut the case with Charles W. Morse is 
a different one. Hardly had he been 
sentenced. for one of the worst -swindles 
in our history before he lost his health, 
and soon the doctors declared that he 
had an incurable disease and could not 
live six months. Out of mercy the 
President pardoned him, tho it is not 
clear why a prison is not a suitable place 
to die in, and he went to Europe to rest 
and recover. Within six months he is 
back in Wall Street, his incurable dis- 
ease cured, he says, and ready to work 
to recover his fortune. The scales of 
justice do not always hang even; per- 
haps are tinkered with. 


Monsignor R. H. Benson, son of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, who left 
his father’s Church to join the Catholic 
Church, discusses Catholicism as a world 
religion in the North American Review, 
and makes the statement that Catholi- 
cism “is probably, with all its supposed 
intransigence and obscurantism, by far 
the most effective spiritual agency in the 
United States,” and “is also making, in 
spite of its Western history, a progress 
in Oriental lands to which the detached 
and broad-minded Protestant aspires in 
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vain.” We suspect that neither state- 
ment will be generally accepted. Spirit- 
ual activity may be measured by the gifts 
in men and money for missionary work 
at home and abroad; and we do not ob- 
serve the Protestant inferiority. As to 
Oriental lands it is interesting to note 
that the Christians in the Japanese Par- 
liament have mostly been Protestants ; 
and that the first President and first 
Vice-President of the Chinese Republic 
were Protestant Christians. Yet it is 
true that in both China ‘and India the 
converts to the Catholic Church still 
largely outnumber those in the Protestant 
Churches, while in this country Catholi- 
cism is much stronger than any single’ 
Protestant denomination. 


Within modern times civilization has 
utterly destroyed, annihilated forever, 
forms of valuable life which it can never 
reproduce. One of the last is the pas- 
senger pigeon, whose countless flocks 
used to break down the branches in the 
forests. Not one is known to exist now. 
Among larger birds it is enough to men- 
tion the dodo of Mauritius and the great 
auk of our shores. Among quadrupeds 
there are the gnu, and we had almost 
lost the forest bison, when a single small 
herd has been discovered in the Hudson 
Bay country by the explorer Harry V. 
Radford. The Canadian Government 
should see to it that they are not extermi- 
nated, but maintained in a Government 
park, as the European bison is.carefully 
fostered in a park in Silesia, and our 
prairie bison is preserved with us. 


Under a late Papal decision, civil suits 
must not be brought against ecclesias- 
tics; but this does not seem to prevent 
a civil suit by an ecclesiastic. Bishop 
McFaul, of Trenton, N. J., has brought 
suit against a sisterhood in his diocese 
which refuses to make account to him 
of its collections and property, and to 
deliver the property over to him as the 
“corporation sole” representing the dio- 
cese. This is a smaller case of the dif- 
ficulty which troubles the diocese pre- 
sided over by the Bishop of Portland. 
where the Canadian Catholics demand 
thru the legislature the right to own the 
churches they have paid for, and com- 
plain when the bishop raises money by 
mortgages on them. 
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Structural Engineering in New 
York 


STUDENTs of the fire insurance busi- 
ness as it is conducted under the physi- 
cal conditions prevailing in the United 
States, having in mind the unusual ex- 
periences encountered in Chicago and 
Boston about forty years ago, in Balti- 
more eight years ago and in San Fran- 
cisco in 1906—fires in which the values 
destroyed easily equaled a billion dollars 
and precipitated the failure of more than 
a hundred insurance companies — have 
not failed to speculate on the probable 
extent of the ruin which would follow 
in the wake of any considerable confla- 
gration occurring on the southern end of 
Manhattan Island. 

True, the physical conditions in the 
district indicated slowly improve year by 
year as the result of the multiplication 
of fireproof and slow-burning struct- 
ures; but, in the mass, as compared with 
the old type of buildings, the fire- 
resisting class remains decidedly insig- 
nificant. The rapid destruction of the 
Equitable Building last January, a struc- 
ture believed in its day to be a substan- 
tial retardent to the sweep of fire, illus- 
trates what would happen to the best of 
the older type. 

In an address delivered before the 
International Congress of Testing Engi- 
neers last week, Richard L. Humphrey, 
of Philadelphia, a noted structural engi- 
neer, declared that New York was ripe 
for a fire which might result in the loss 
of hundreds of lives and property aggre- 
gating a half billion of dollars. He 
severely criticised the building code 
planned for this city, and boldly asserted 
that politics had operated to defeat the 
enactment of a set of building laws 
essential to its safety. “I make the sol- 
emn charge,” he said, “that politics has 
interfered with the security of the people 
of New York, and that today, as a result, 
the citizen who pays his taxes, who has 
money invested here, is not getting the 
protection from dangerous conditions to 
which he is entitled.” He informed his 
hearers that when the proposition was 


made for an improved building code for 
this city the world expected it would be 
a model for all other cities, and that 
altho the engineers interested in the 
matter did all they could to bring about 
that result, and that while the code as 
formulated is a step forward, it falls 
short of the requirements. “New York’s 
code is not a model,” is his verdict. 

’ It is difficult for one who knows New 
York to imagine a combination of cir- 


“cumstances which would here duplicate 


the experiences which San Francisco 
suffered in April, 1906. And yet it must 
be admitted that (excepting the seismic 
disturbances) something approaching 
them are not wholly impossible. We 
have many buildings in the lower section 
of the congested district that would long 
withstand the assaults of fire, even in a 
gale of wind, and which would act as an 
impeding wall to the advance of the 
flames ; but the way to a destructive con- 
flagration is not by any means obstruct- 
ed. There is one tremendous fact in- 
volved in this matter. Billions of value 
lie in the section between the Battery and 
Fourteenth street. A conflagration that 
would sweep that territory would prob- 
ably destroy all the fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State, ruin 
thousands of citizens, and perhaps crip- 
ple the nation. 

Politics should not be permitted to 
deprive us of the best building code that 
science can devise. 


THE engineers of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, after an investiga- 
tion of the physical conditions prevailing 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y., criticise the con- 
struction in the mercantile district, the 
fire department and the water supply. 
They pronounce the conflagration hazard 
as great. 


Youncstown, Ohio, has been exam- 
ined by the engineers of the National 
Board, who report the buildings in the 
manufacturing district to be generally 
slow burning and well protected. Also 
that a general conflagration there is im- 
probable owing to wide intersecting 
streets and a public square. 
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A Sale of Steel Rails 


In the city of Manchester, Engiand, 
last week, the Council, by a large ma- 
jority, awarded a contract for steel rails 
(to be used on the street railways) to a 
Pennsylvania company which had sub- 
mitted the lowest bid. This bid was 
£10,231, or £807 less than that of the 
nearest competitor, a Sheffield company. 
Replying to those who argued that home 
industries should be supported, the ma- 


jority members said that they would not. 


throw away the ratepayers’ money. 
When such products are sold in Eng- 
land in competition with the similar 
products of English mills, the sale tends 
to prove that the American manufac- 
turer needs no protective duty to de- 
fend him here against the sale of Eng- 
lish or other foreign rails. If he can 
overcome the competition of the foreign 
maker in the latter’s home market, he 
can more easily overcome such competi- 
tion here, without tariff protection, for 
the exporting foreigner is handicapped 
by ocean freight charges. We presume, 
however, that these rails were sold at a 
price lower than the price which Ameri- 
cans would be required to pay for them. 
If so, this is unjust discrimination in 
favor of foreigners and against the 
American people, who have given and 
maintained the tariff protection. For 
many years the combination price of 
steel rails (for steam railways) has been 
in this country $28 per ton at the mill. 
When the late John W. Gates, then 
president of a Western steel company, 
was urged to explain why he sold rails 
to foreign buyers for $18 or $19, he re- 
plied that he did it to keep his mills go- 
ing. But when he was asked whether 
he could not as well keep them going by 
selling rails at $18 or $19 to American 
buyers, who would gladly take them at 
such a price, he had nothing to say. 


Express and Parcels Post 
THE express companies and_ their 
stockholders are interested in the prob- 
able effect of the new parcels post upon 
their business. On January 1 the par- 


cels post, it is expected, will be in opera- 
tion. By some who have studied the 
situation the opinion is exprest that the 
Government (or parcels post) will 
monopolize the business in small pack- 
ages, up to 5 or 6 pounds in weight, 
owing to lower charges; that the differ- 
ence in cost for packages weighing from 
5 to 8 pounds will be slight, and that for 
packages weighing more than 8 pounds 
the advantage will be with the com- 
panies. The superintendent of one of 
the companies said last week that its 
greatest loss last year was in handling 
the small packages, which the Govern- 
ment, it is expected, will carry here- 
after. This indicates that the companies’ 
profits may not be reduced. But there 
is to be a hearing in October concerning 
the new schedule and system of charges 
proposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the companies. If these 
proposed rates (which, the companies 
claim, involve a reduction), should be 
adopted, there would be a change of 
conditions, and the effect of such a 
change cannot be foreseen. 


....In the opinion of trade authorities 
the recent cotton report indicates a crop 
of at least 14,000,000 bales. 


....In Washington, last week, $100,- 
ooo of 4 per cent. Porto Rico bonds were 
sold, $30,000 to the estate of Mary 

taker G. Eddy at 104.01, and $70,000 
to Indianapolis bankers at 102.20, 


.... Continuous advance in trade ac- 
tivity,” said Dun’s Review last-week, “is 
the tenor of the reports from the princi- 
pal manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ters.” “Every prospect pleases,” said 
Bradstreet’s, “and trade continues its on- 
ward march.” 


....Returns to the Bureau of Navi- 
gation show that during the current fis- 
cal year the shipyards of this country 
will be more busily employed than in 
any year of the last decade. On July r, 
the yards reported that 120 steel vessels 
were being built or under contract. 





